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A farm horse and a Shetland pony at home on The Ranch 


BOY WHO MAKES THE CLOCKS WORK 

The bigger the better, says Allen 


Many youngsters like tinkering 
with an old clock, but 12-year- 
old Allen Barringer of Richmond 
in Virginia, U.S.A., is a clock re¬ 
pairing genius. As proof of this 
he was invited to the Watch and 
Clock Collectors’ convention at 
Washington. 

Allen's greatest joy is a clock 
that is no longer in use because 
of the expense of repairs. The 
bigger the clock the more eager he 
is to tackle it. 

He was highly delighted when 
he was allowed to inspect the 
silent clocks in the tower of a 
local hotel. “They were in a fine 
mess. It was too good to be 
true.” he said afterwards. “The 
steel parts were rusted, and there 
were pigeon roosts in the works.” 

It had been estimated that re- 


IJGHTS UP IN 
BLACKPOOL 

Blackpool has every reason to 
be proud of its illuminations, 
which are to be switched on this 
Friday by Mr. Malik, the Russian 
Ambassador. They will provide a 
brilliant display every evening 
until October 24. 

Equipment valued at more than 
£375,000 will make them the 
biggest and brightest lighting dis¬ 
play in the world. About 75 miles 
of cable and wiring is used and 
some 350,000 lamps of over 100 
different types will form a six- 
mile backcloth for the tableaux. 

The biggest tableau, 650 feet 
long, will picture a gala day in an 
English village. Another, called 
History with a Smile, will com¬ 
prise a school class watching in 
amazement as amusing versions 
of well-known historical events 
appear on a kind of magic black¬ 
board. 

There will also be a 450-foot 
Fairy Coronation scene, and 
smaller tableaux of historic events 
and famous buildings. Altogether, 
Blackpool’s lights of 1955 will 
provide a dazzling display. 


DR LIVINGSTONE’S HOUSE OF MUD 


pairs to them would cost several 
thousand dollars, but Allen got 
them into running order again for 
the fun of it. 

Another timepiece that he took 
as a personal challenge was the 
four-face steeple clock of the 
Methodist Church which had not 
chimed for eleven years. Repairs 
were out of the question, said the 
Minister; they would cost 2000 
dollars. The good man tried not 
to smile when Allen asked if he 
might have a go. 

Every Saturday for weeks the 
boy climbed the 130-foot steeple, 
and bit by bit took the works to 
pieces and oiled them.- One Sun¬ 
day morning, to the town’s amaze¬ 
ment, the old church clock, silent 
for so long, began chiming 
again. 


Taxi in Singapore 



Singapore from a cycle taxi. 


COULD YOU SPELL IT? 

“The belligerent astigmatic an¬ 
thropologist annihilated innumer¬ 
able chrysanthemums.” 

Many of us might flinch if 
asked to spell such a sentence. 

But 12-year-old Gloria Locker- 
man of Baltimore managed it in 
a television programme and be¬ 
came entitled to a prize of several 
thousand dollars. 


Anna Sewell’s famous book. 
Black Beauty, has inspired 
many children with a love of 
horses, but few can have been 
influenced by it as much as 
Miss Enid S. Briggs, who runs 
a five-acre home for old and 
retired horses, ponies, and 
donkeys at Broadstairs, Kent. 

Called The Ranch, it was 
visited recently by one of our 
correspondents, and the result 
is a heart-warming story of 
kindness to animals which we 
gladly pass on to our readers. 

~ST ears ago, as a small girl. Enid 
Briggs read Black Beauty 
again and again. The book awoke 
her interest in the rank of cab 
horses that she passed on the way 
to school in Harrogate. She took 
them titbits of sugar and carrots, 
and grew to know them all by 
name. 

One morning a favourite horse 
was missing. Another one stood 
in its place between the shafts. 
The cabman would not tell her 
where her old friend was or what 
had happened to him. 

SMALL GIRL’S VOW 
. “Don’t take on so, missy.” he 
tried to comfort her. “A horse 
has a. situation, not . a home.” 

How dreadful, thought Enid 
Briggs, that when a horse grows 
too old for work, nobody knows 
or cares what becomes of him. 

She made up her mind that one 
day she would do something to 
see that horses, unfit or too old 
for work, ended their days in 
kindness among friends. It was 
the impassioned vow of a small 
girl; the kind that one would 
expect to be quickly forgotten. 

But years later, after she had 
moved from Yorkshire to Kent, 
her dream came true*. 

The Ranch was founded in 
1936. It is privately maintained as 
a charitable cause, and no admis¬ 
sion charge is made to the many 
visitors of all ages who call there. 


The Ranch is divided into eight 
paddocks. Donkeys share a large 
shed at night, but horses are 
bedded on straw in modern loose 
boxes, furnished with a hay rack, 
corner .manger, a block of salt 
to lick, and an automatic drinking 
bowl which the horse works by 
pressing his nose against a valve 
controlling the water supply. 

“It is such a joy,” -says. Miss 
Briggs, “for a horse to be stabled 
in a loose box, instead of tied up 
in a stall. It means that he has 
complete freedom, and doesn’t 
have to wear even a halter in his 
stable.” 

FOR OLD AND LAME 

Most of the animals at the 
Ranch are veterans between the 
ages of 20 and 30, but there are 
some younger ones retired because 
they are lame or broken-winded. 
These would possibly otherwise 
have faced a succession of sales at 
market, as one owner after 
another discovered the complaint 
which, concealed by a few weeks’ 
rest, would soon recur under the 
strain of hard work. 

Occasionally an owner will give, 
his old or unfit horse, but usually 
it has to be bought for the price 
if would fetch from a slaughterer. 
Miss Briggs insists that the horses 


become the property of The 
Ranch, as she maintains there is 
no kindness in making a horse, 
already past his prime, better 
through rest and treatment just to 
have him taken away and put 
back to work until he breaks 
down again. 

Most of the horses and donkeys 
who retire to The Ranch have 
spent their working lives in 
Thanet, but Jock, Charlie, Nigger, 
and three other horses came from 
the United Dairies depot at East 
Finchley, London. 

Sometimes horses who are still 
fit for work retire because they 
are redundant. Polly, a grey cart 
horse, gave up work when her 
master was ill and unable to keep 
her; and the latest arrival at The 
Ranch, Trixie, is the last of the 
milk cart horses in Canterbury. 
She retired when she was replaced 
by'an electric van. 

BROUGHT UP ON THE RANCH 

For the donkeys on Margate 
and Ramsgate sands. The Ranch 
has become an accepted home of 
retirement. Usually half a dozen 
are spending their last days there, 
but there are also two young don¬ 
keys, Teddy and Tony, who have 
been brought up at The Ranch. 
Their mothers, who were both 
sand donkeys, stayed at The 
Ranch with their foals for six 
months before leaving them and 
returning to work. 

Both donkeys were given to The 
Ranch. Teddy, because he was 
born without a tail, and with no 
means of swishing off the flies 
would never be fit for w'ork on 
the sands in the hot sun. Tony, 
because his master wanted mares 
only, and in any case would have 
had to keep him for at least three 
years before he would be ready 
to give rides. 

The animals are cared for by 
Miss Briggs and the stableman, 
but at weekends and during the 

Contiauii oa pagf 2 


For many years one of the most 
famous buildings in East Africa 
was David Livingstone’s home at 
Ujiji in Tanganyika Territory. It 
was in this old Arab slave-trading 
centre that Stanley found the ex¬ 
plorer in 1871. 

The little, flat-roofed mud 
house, or tembe, as it is called in 
Swahili, began to disintegrate 
some time ago. Now the Govern¬ 
ment of Tanganyika has wisely 
decided to rebuild the house in a 
more durable medium than mud. 
It will be as close a copy as 
possible and will serve as a 
museum in memory of the" two 
great travellers. 

Stanley was Livingstone’s guest 


at the house in Ujiji for several 
weeks. It was in fact the first 
place they made for after their 
famous handshake. 

Ignoring the crowds of excited 
natives, “Livingstone and I,” 
wrote Stanley, “turned our faces 
towards his tembe. He pointed to 
the veranda, or rather, mud plat¬ 
form under the broad, overhang¬ 
ing eaves.” 

Later, after Stanley had given 
his host his first news of the out¬ 
side world for several years, 
Livingstone showed his visitor to 
a “primitive four-poster, with the 
leaves of the palm tree instead of 
down,” and a bearskin for a 
blanket. 



It’s feeding time on The Ranch, and some of the faithful old animals 
gather round 
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JUST 15 YEARS AGO 


From a Correspondent 

Fifteen years ago this country was fighting a life-and- 
death struggle. The Battle of Britain was reaching its 
climax and our great cities were undergoing fearful 
bombardment from the air. It is history now, and seems 
to many of us a tale of the unhappy, far-off long ago. 
Perhaps we do well to try to forget, but we publish this 
reminiscence of a September day in 1940 because it seems 
to express not only the spirit of endurance but also the 
lightheartedness which just as surely helped to win the 
Battle of Britain. 


/"An September 10, 1940—just 15 

years ago—I was an office 
boy—a cheeky one, I was told— 
working in the City of London. 
There was a grey, rainy sky under 
a pall of smoke, and bomb craters 
amid wrecked and burning build¬ 
ings were all around me. And it 
was ,a day I shall never forget. 

At 12 o’clock I walked to the 
cafe where I used to lunch. It 
was closed. Cheapside was a mass 
of debris. There were firemen on 
ladders pouring jets of water into 
the charred and burning remains 
of buildings. Fire squads with 
engines and men in steel helmets 
moved in the dense, choking 
clouds of smoke. 

Until the police moved me 
along I stayed and watched. The 
smoke rose high above St. Paul’s, 
obliterating the dome for minutes 
on end. Cheapside, in the heart 
of London, was stabbed. 

CHEERING CROWDS 

I walked on and saw a crowd of 
people, milling and cheering, near 
the Mansion House station. More 
people rushed to the spot and I 
tore after them. What a crowd! 
I- fought my way through and 
found the core of the excitement. 
If was the Prime Minister, 
Winston Churchill. 

I cheered, I yelled. I struggled 
harder and finally established 
myself between Winston Churchill 
and his escort, the Commissioner 
of Police and a high-ranking 
Army officer. The crowd pressed 
on either side, but whether they 
mistook me for one of the party 
or not I cannot say. I kept next 
to Mr. Churchill (as he then was) 
the whole way from Mansion 
House station to the Bank, and I 
had my photograph taken 
hundreds of times. 

He looked invincible and as 
tough as a bulldog. Through the 
smoke he made his way, through 
the City workers all shouting: 


Good old Winston—Give ’em 
socks—Good Luck—and the cul¬ 
minating cry of Are we down¬ 
hearted? to the deafening response 
of No! The echoes rang round 
the City, round the world, indeed, 
and warmed the “cockles of our 
British hearts,” and of all free 
men and women. 

It was magnificent, tremulous, 
stirring, and dramatic. Among 
the ashes of London, among the 
people, stepped the man; 
acclaimed, assured, and fulfilling 
the declaration that we would 
fight in the streets, in the fields, on 
the seas, in the air. 

He bought a flag outside the 
broken windows of the Mansion 
House. He mounted the Mansion 
House steps and shook hands 
with the Lord Mayor. The people 
stood cheering themselves hoarse 
below, and we all stuck our 
thumbs up and yelled louder than 
ever for the photographers—and I 
knew that I must be in every one 
of their pictures. 

AUTOGRAPH HUNTER 

Next he crossed to a bomb 
crater outside the Bank of 
England, and stood there and 
waved. 

A boy dashed up with an auto¬ 
graph album, and Mr. Churchill 
signed. As he did so I had my 
hand on his sleeve; indeed, I could 
not have helped myself, for the 
pressure of the crowd was so 
terrific. 

Mr. Churchill left the City in 
his car, smiling and yet grim of 
face, to the tumultuous roars, 
cheers, and greetings of Londoners 
—Londoners under bombardment, 
but Londoners undefeatable. 

Don’t you think I am lucky to 
have such a fine story to tell my 
children? They think so. I hope 
you do, too. 

Oh, by the way, I got my pic¬ 
ture in the newspapers. 


TRUE STORY WITH MANY HAPPY ENDINGS 

Continued from page 1 


school holidays there are often 
two Ranch Badge helpers taking 
part in the life of the stables. 
These are carefully selected chil¬ 
dren who have qualified as useful 
and reliable helpers, and been 
awarded the Ranch Badge—a 
horse’s head looking through a 
horseshoe. 

When possible, Miss Briggs tries 
to get in touch with the previous 
owners of the animals in her care. 
Dolly, the Shetland pony, is a case 
in point. Originally Dolly 
belonged to an invalid child, and 
when she was bought for drawing 
a pony chaise along the Ramsgate 


seafront, her new master promised 
the child he would never sell 
Dolly to a dealer. Dolly’s last 
job was in the Coronation summer 
when she drew a golden coach 
with a child as queen in the 
carnival procession. 

Her master decided she would 
be too old for the pony chaise 
work the following summer, and, 
true to his promise, took her to 
The Ranch for retirement. All 
attempts to find the previous 
owners have failed. 

“It’s a pity,” Miss Briggs said. 
“I’m sure they would like to 
know that Dolly is ending her 
days so happily.” . 


Holiday hero 

A rubber float can'be a trap 
for the unwary, as three men 
found out recently off the Cornish 
coast. 

Merrily jostling together on 
their tiny raft, they did not notice 
that it was being carried out to 
sea. None of them was a strong 
swimmer, and when at last they 
saw what was happening, they 
began paddling frantically with 
their hands. But all in vain. Soon 
the beach was half a mile away, 
the waves were higher, and it was 
obvious that their flimsy raft must 
soon overturn. 

Then one of the men, Mr. 
Richard Derry, realised that he 
would have to swim for help. He 
was the only one who could swim 
well enough to have any hope of 
reaching the shore. 

Quietly he slid off and struck 
out on what was for him a 
swimming marathon he might not 
complete. But he managed it, and 
as he crawled up the beach, ex¬ 
hausted, he told those around him 
about his friends. 

A helicopter was sent out, and 
the pilot found and rescued the 
others, by that time two miles out. 


Monster cabbage 



Boiled cabbage for weeks is a 
gruesome thought inspired by this 
monster specimen grown at Gvtlval, 
Cornwall. 


RESCUED FROM NIAGARA 

Swept into the rapids above 
Niagara Falls, two men managed 
to scramble from their small boat 
on to some rocks. But their posi¬ 
tion seemed as hopeless as ever. 
Inevitably they must become ex¬ 
hausted, lose their hold, and go 
hurtling over the falls, less than 
200 yards away.- 

And so it would have happened 
a few years ago. But this is the 
helicopter age; someone phoned a 
U.S. Naval Air station, and 
shortly afterwards a helicopter 
carried them to safety. 


ONE OLD HOUSE 
MAKES THREE 

Thryft House, Sheffield's oldest 
inhabited building, has just been 
converted into three dwellings by 
the Corporation. When first built, 
450 years ago, it stood on the 
edge of the Derbyshire moors 
with only pack-horse roads lead¬ 
ing to Sheffield, Dore, and Castle- 
tion. A bakery attached to the 
main house supplied the pack- 
horse trains on their journeys. 


The Children's Newspaper, September 10, 


News from Everywhere 


THE OLD AND THE NEW 

The entrance to a Stone Age 
hut of 2000 b.c. has been dis¬ 
covered close to an atomic station 
being built at Dounreay, Caith- 
ness-shire. 

Mr. J. W. Symons, a Cam¬ 
bridgeshire farmer, recently ob¬ 
tained a barley yield of 61.17 cwt. 
per acre, almost double the 
normal local yield. It is believed 
to be a world record. 

Rejected for a postman's job 25 
years ago because he was con¬ 
sidered too old, a 67-year-old man 
of Hamilton in Ontario recently 
finished a 340-mile walking and 
running marathon. He intends to 
apply again for the job of post¬ 
man. 

A pedometer attached to the 
ankle of an air hostess showed 
that during a flight between 
London and New York she 
walked seven miles. 

FIVE-MILE FALL 

A French woman parachutist. 
Mile. Odette Rousseau, jumped 
from an aircraft and fell more 
than 26,000 feet before opening 
her parachute. 

The Rome underground rail¬ 
way is to be extended to the 
coastal resort of Ostia, nearly 20 
miles away. 

PAY AS YOU PARK 

Traffic has become so heavy in 
Norway’s main towns that parking 
meters are to be installed. 

Seven sheepdogs fetched a total 
of nearly £500 at a recent stock 
sale at Gore, New-Zealand. One 
dog alone was bought for £118. 

After the Canberra's amazing 
14 hour 21 minute return flight to 
New York recently, the only 
repair found necessary was the re¬ 
placement of a navigation light 
bulb. 


A street at Ciudad Trujillo, 
Dominican Republic, has been 
named after the British statesman 
Lord Palmerston, who supported 
the Dominican people in their 
struggle for independence a cen¬ 
tury ago. 

De-icing tests on the turbo¬ 
prop engines which power the 
Britannia were studied on tele¬ 
vision by experts inside the air¬ 
craft. The pictures were relayed 
from the engine by a specially- 
mounted T V camera. 

Armful of mischief 



These pups at the Carshalton 
Saluki kennels in Surrey have a 
great admirer in 15-year-old Pat 
Button, who is training as a 
kennel maid and hopes one day 
to breed Salukis herself. 


French cave explorers recently 
went down to make a world depth 
record of 3050 feet in a natural 
shaft at Grenoble. They were ex¬ 
ploring the reaches of an under¬ 
ground river. 

Photographic copies of letters 
written by Charles Dickens have 
been sent to Britain by the 
Institute of Russian Literature. 
The letters were discovered some 
years ago in its manuscript 
section. 

In our article Magic of the 
Proms (August 27 issue) the 
founder's name was wrongly 
given as Ernest Newman. It was, 
of course, Robert Newman who 
inaugurated the Promenade 
Concerts. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE 

Postal Tuition can help your child to pass 
this examination 

Let your child join our long list of successes. 
ENROL NOW! DON’T DELAY! We are the 
oldest established experts in this form of education. 

Courses to suit ail ages from 81-14% years 
Write to the Registrar, R. J. Dickson, B.A., for full par¬ 
ticulars (free Diagnostic Test if desired) stating age of child 
and approximate date of examination. 

HOME “PREP” CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

(Dept. C.N. 35), College House, Howard Place, Shelton, 

-, - .. ,. m Stoke-on-Trent -m-— 



This Brochure 

FREE 


ms earns GENUINE GOVERNMENT EWCK 


HAW HUE 

GABARDINE 

mmrs’zp' 

Also in Brown ^ 

For treacherous 
■weather. School 
trench coat style 
doublo breasted, 
j roofed and lined 
throughout. Sent for 
5/-, Bal. 7 mthly, 
pay’ts. 5/-, 1 of 4/-. 
Cash 39/11, 22-24. 

26 to 32, 5/- ex. 34 
to 42,10/-ex. TERMS 
larger sizes pro rata. 



BRAND NEW 

TRENCH 
COATS 



A liaglan style 
Fawn 100% Storm 
andWindproof coat. Made of 
the toughest woven proofed 
texture you have ever seen. 

Two vertical through pockets. . 

Whero can a more desirable, j 
practical, or generously tailored • 

Service or Civilian wear coat 
be obtained at such a price? 

Size 36 to 40 chest for only 24/11, post, etc., 
1/9. Sizes 42 to 44, 5/- extra. Cash back it 
hurricane affects coat! LISTS, TERMS. 


OEADQUARTER and 0ENERA1. SUPPLIES LTD. 


(CN371, 196/200 Coldharbour Lane, Loughborough Junction, London, S.E.5. Oven Sat. lp.m.M’ai. 
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Nets to stop jets 

This huge net of nylon and steel is used to stop jet planes in 
emergency landings at Long Island, in the United States. It 
is anchored by 36 ton^ of heavy chain. 


TWO GIRAFFES FOR 
A HALFPENNY 

Designs for the coinage of the 
new Rhodesian Federation have 
been approved. All the coins, 
ranging from the halfpenny to the 
half-crown, will have a portrait of 
the Queen. 

On the other side the halfpenny 
will show two giraffes facing each 
other with a crown between their 
heads. The penny is to have two 
elephants rampant with a crown 
between their upraised trunks; the 
threepenny bit a flame lily; the 
sixpence a leopard; the shilling a 
sable antelope; the two-shillings a 
fish eagle in flight with a fish in 
its talons; and the half-crown the 
coat of arms of the Federation 
with the Royal Cipher EUR. 


MAKING THEIR OWN 
SWIMMING POOL 

Tired of having to travel to the 
coast before they could get a swim 
the children of Kennoway in Fife 
determined to make their own 
swimming pool. 

With the aid of axes and spades 
they piled a barrier of tree trunks 
and branches across a local burn. 
The spaces were then filled in with 
stones, tufts of grass, and mud to 


HOBSON’S CHOICE 

Every year on September 12 the 
Mayor and citizens of Auckland 
pay a tribute at the grave of the 
founder of their city, the biggest 
in New Zealand. 

Fie was Captain William Hob- 
son, R.N., who was sent out from 
London in 1839 to become first 
Governor of New Zealand. In the 
following year, when Captain 
Hobson had to decide where the 
capital of New Zealand was to be, 
he chose the shore of Auckland’s 
harbour. 

Wellington has been the capital 
since 1865; but Auckland, with 
300,000 people and more shipping 
than other New Zealand ports, 
has justified Captain Hobson's 
choice of a site for a fine city. 
He died on September 12, 1842. 


ONE IN TEN IS JOHN 

The Boys’ Brigade has been 
conducting a nation-wide survey 
of the Christian names of mem¬ 
bers of the movement. The results 
show that approximately every 
tenth boy in the B.B. is a John. 

The full list has more than 160 
different Christian names, with 
John, David, William, James, and 
Robert leading in that order. 


HOLES IN POLES 

Woodpeckers are great enemies 
to the wooden poles which carry 
overhead wires. 

One pole which was recently 
taken down near Berkeley in 
Gloucestershire was found to have 
34 woodpecker holes in it. At 
least two of these went right 
through from one side to the 
other. Zinc coverings to the holes, 
the use of preservative, plugging 
the holes with concrete, have all 
been tried, but without success. 

But woodpeckers are not the 
only creatures interested in poles. 
An engineer recently found five 
fledgling blue-tits in a nest built in 
a transformer mounted on a pole. 
The transformer was due for re¬ 
placement but the engineers put 
their heads together and decided 
that replacement could wait for a 
month until the family was old 
enough to look after itself. 


I’LL SEE YOU ON THE 
PHONE 

Sitting a mile apart in San 
Francisco the other day, two 
mayors held a telephone conversa¬ 
tion while looking at each other. 
They were testing a new “see-and- 
hear” device, called the Video¬ 
phone, which is likely to be in 
quite common use in America in 
a few years’ time. 

While speaking on the phone, 
each man was able to look at an 
attached television screen which 
showed a picture of himself as 
well as his caller at the other end. 


THE HARD WAY 

The south-west approach to a 
12,317-foot peak in the French 
Alps, Aiguille du Dru, is almost 
vertical, with practically no safe 
handholds. But it has been 
climbed, for the first time, by an 
Italian named Walter Bonatti. 

He made his laborious and dan¬ 
gerous way up by driving in metal 
pegs—-and removing them after 
use. The ascent took him six days, 
and at night he rested while sus¬ 
pended on a rope attached to his 
pegs. 

When at last he reached the 
summit he was confronted by 
three climbers who had come by 
| the usual and easier route! 


form a dam. 

In this pretty little glen the 
children of Kennoway now have 
a fine swimming pool measuring 
70 feet by 25 feet. It is complete 
with diving platforms made of 
tree trunks. 


BRITAIN HELPS THE 
COLONIES 

Progress in the Colonies is the 
title of an exhibition to be seen 
at London’s Imperial Institute 
until September 16, and later to 
tour towns in the provinces. 

The vast sum of £600,000,000 is 
being spent on the development of 
these Commonwealth territories, 
and some of the results achieved 
are illustrated in the exhibition by 
photographs and simple descrip¬ 
tive panels. 

They tell a story of advances in 
health, housing, the growth of 
democratic self-government, better 
farming, and other subjects of 
vital importance. 



French cook in their camp 

A young visitor from France treated a Guide camp in Sussex 
to some real French cooking. 


GOOD TASTE BUT 
BAD SMELL 

A tasty native Malayan dish 
was eaten at Singapore by the 
Colonial Secretary Mr. Lennox 
Boyd. He had a plateful of the 
East Indian fruit called durians, 
and said they were “very good.” 

But they are not to everyone’s 
taste. While the flavour in the 
mouth is good the smell is so 
repulsive that some commercial 
airlines refuse to take them 
aboard planes. And a traveller 
once described the durians’ smell 
as like that of “a garlic custard 
eaten over an open drain.” 

In addition to the disagreeable 
smell, the rind of the fruit is 
studded with sharp thorns. 


No dock needed 



This Skycar, operating between 
tow ers 100 feet high, can load and 
unload ships where no docks arc 
available. Designed for the 
United States Army, it carries 
from 15 to 20 tons. 


POCKETFUL OF BUTTERFLIES 

Some “pocket-books” do not 
deserve the title if it is a boy’s 
pocket that is meant to hold them. 
But Mr. L. Hugh Newman’s small 
coloured booklets—Butterflies of 
the Fields and Hills, and Garden 
and Woodland Butterflies (Brock- 
hampton Press, 3s. 6d. each)—are 
well designed for a budding young 
naturalist’s blazer. In their new 
strong case bindings they will 
stand any amount of sudden 
snatching out for the identification 
of a passing Marbled White or 
Essex Skipper. 

A companion to them, issued by 
the same publisher, is Eric 
Pochin's Birds’ Eggs. 


RIGHT PLACE TO STOP 

A man at Worksop, Notts., was 
watering his lawn with a hose 
when a blazing lorry pulled up 
nearby,' The driver jumped out 
and began hurriedly to throw off 
the burning sacks and tarpaulin 
covering the load. But the man 
with the hose called the driver to 
run his lorry forward, and then 
kept a stream of water on the 
flames until the fire brigade 
arrived. 


RECORD OF A FAITHFUL DOG 

Sheepdog Tip, who kept a 15- 
week vigil by the dead body of his 
master on Ronksley Moors, 
Derbyshire, now has a place of 
memory in Sheffield City 
Libraries. His complete record has 
been presented to the libraries by 
the Tip Memorial Fund 
C ommittee 


RECENT 

CHILDREN'S 

BOOKS 

Flying for You 

John Gunn 

with a foreword by Mike Lithgotv 

From his own w T ide experience 
an ex-Fleet Air Arm pilot show’s 
you how’ to fly; and tells you 
all about gliding, service flying, 
careers—everything that you 
need to know. 44 A first-clas3 
guide to flying ”—Mike Lithgoiv. 
Many illustrations 12s. 6 d. net 

Barrier Beef 
Espionage 

John Gunn 

This fast-moving adventure, 
the first in the series of ‘ Peter 
Kent ’ books, is a spy story set 
on the Great Barrier Reef, 
with authentic flying and naval 
background. 

Illustrated 7s. 6 d. net 

Dangerous 

Waters 

Jack Cox 

An exciting and realistic thriller 
by the Editor of Boy's Chert 
Paper , introducing a new 
character called 4 Skipper.’ 
Illustrated 7s. 6 d. net 

Conways Ahoy 

Geoffrey Morgan 

With this second Conways 
book, there is a special easy- 
to-enter competition with a 
superb bicycle as first prize. 
And, of course, the adventup- 
ous cousins—finding adventure 
on a trip to the Frisians. 

Illustrated 6s. 6 d. net 

Bex Milligan 
Baises the Hoof 

Anthony Bucheridge 
The second Rex Milligan— 

even funnier than the first! 
In their attempt to raise money 
for the school funds, Rex and 
his friends involve themselves 
with atomic secrets, spies and 
a lot of laughs. 

Illustrated 6s. net 

The Deans 
Defy Danger 

Kathleen Fidler 

In the fourth story of this 
popular series, the Dean family- 
find adventure and danger 
searching for treasure in under¬ 
ground tunnels in Liverpool. 
Illustrated 6s. net 

Your Call. 
Miss Gaynor 

Mary Ehvyn Patchelt 

A new and exciting story bv 
the author of Evening Sfiir, 
about a girl who didn't want 
to act. A wealth of incident 
and a first-hand knowledge of 
the stage make this one of 
Mary Elwyn Patchett’s best 
books. 

Illustrated 7s. 6d. net 

LUTTERWORTH 
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Kittens on the scales 

Three British Blue kittens looking a little surprised to find 
themselves on the scales. 


IT HAPPENED THIS WEEK 


Mayflower Pilgrims sail 


SEPTEMBER 6, 1620. PLY¬ 
MOUTH—74 men and 28 women 
set sail from here today on a 
quest to seek freedom of worship 
on their own in the New World. 

The destination of their 180-ton 
ship, the Mayflower, is reported 
to be the Hudson River. 

Many of the men and women 
on board had already attempted 
to settle in Holland, but, wishing 
fuller freedom, they decided to 
emigrate to America. In Holland 
they bought a 60-ton vessel, the 
Speedwell, and sailed for 
Southampton to join the May; 
flower. 

On August 5 the two ships set 
sail from Southampton, but, 
owing to some trouble, both ships 
were forced to put back to 
England. 

Some declare that the Speedwell 


was unseaworthy, yet the 
emigrants believe that her captain 
lost courage for the voyage. 

The Speedwell was sold, the 
expedition reduced to 102 passen¬ 
gers, and today the Mayflower set 
sail without her sister ship. 

The emigrants are industrious, 
frugal people, and are facing a 
life of many hardships in which 
they will have to depend on their 
own labour. But this they wel¬ 
come, so long as they can have 
freedom of worship. 

(The Mayflower failed to reach 
the Hudson River, and it wa-T not 
until December 21 that the gallant 
company finally landed at Ply¬ 
mouth Rock. Their settlement 
later formed part of Massachusetts 
and founded the United States of 
America.) 


North Pole reached 


, SEPTEMBER 7, 1909. LON¬ 
DON—News reached here today 
that the American Arctic explorer, 
Commander Robert Edwin Peary, 
has reached the North Pole and 
there unfurled the Stars and 
Stripes. 

It has taken five months for the 
news of the “conquest of the 
Pole ” to reach London, for after 
Peary reached the Pole—on 
April 6—he had to travel back 
over the icy roof of the world to 
his exploration ship, the Roose- 

“ Conqueror 

SEPTEMBER 9, 1087. ROUEN 
—25 days after being thrown from 
his horse. King William—the 
Norman Duke who won the 
throne of England 21 years ago 
when King Harold was slain on 
the field of battle at Hastings- 
died here today at the age of 60. 

King William was in his palace 
at Rouen early last month under¬ 
going a course of medicine to 
reduce his weight when news 
reached him that soldiers of King 
Philip of France from the garrison 


velt, at his winter quarters at 
Cape Sheridan. 

Peary’s assault on the Pole was 
carried out with speed and daring. 

. With a few whites, 50 Eskimoes, 
and 200 dogs, he crossed the 
frozen seas rapidly, passed his 
own 1906 record of 87° 6' North, 
and pressed on to his goal. 

On the northward journey he 
travelled nearly 150 miles in only 
five days. 

(Peary was promoted to the 
rank of Rear-Admiral for his feat.) 

” king dies 

at Mantes had ravaged his 
territory. 

He immediately launched an 
attack on Mantes, entered it on 
August 15, and ordered it to be 
razed to the ground. 

This savage destruction led to 
his own death, for it was while he 
was riding through the blazing 
town that his horse, treading on 
some burning timber hidden under 
the ashes, plunged and fell, 
throwing King William to the 
ground. 
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RADIO AND TV 

ATTRACTIVE NEW FEATURES 
FOR YOUNG VIEWERS 


\^That will commercial TV have 
for children when it opens 
in the London area on Septem¬ 
ber 22? It is not too early to 
take a peep. Two companies are 
providing the programmes—Asso¬ 
ciated-Rediffusion from Mondays 
to Fridays, and Associated Broad¬ 
casting Company on Saturdays 
and Sundays. 

Apart from Under Fives in the 
mornings of Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday, the weekday chil¬ 
dren’s programmes will be con¬ 
tained in Tea-V-Times from five 
to six. It will be boys’ night on 
Mondays; Tuesdays will include 
Stop Press with children in the 
news telling their own stories. The 
Redvvay Family and a conjuror 
will be seen on Wednesdays; a 
Mickey Rooney film series and 
Hopalong Cassidy on Thursdays 
as well as a serial play competi¬ 
tion; and, on Fridays, Colonel 
Crock in car adventures, an 


BIG LITTLE RAILWAY 
IN OLD SCHOOL 

The first section of the largest 
model railway in the country has 
just been opened at Gainsborough, 
Lincolnshire. 

It is built in a disused school 
and will run through several of 
the old classroorns. The portion 
now opened, representing the 
Grantham to Leeds section of the 
London-Leeds line, has taken two 
years to build. 

There are 20 locomotives, all 
made by the local Model Railway 
Club, of which the station master 
at Gainsborough is president. 
These locomotives range from a 
streamlined Pacific No. 60001 “Sir 
Ronald Matthews,” to a shunting 
tank engine. 

The first train on the model was 
started on its journey by the chief 
locomotive engineer of the Eastern 
Region. 


animal programme with Stuart 
Gelder, and The Little Round 
House—about life in a pillar-box. 
Of course, there will be many 
more, but let us wait until nearer 
the time. 

On Saturdays there is ABC 
Children’s Club at 4.20, followed 
by a series of Hans Andersen films 
from Denmark. Michaela and 
Armand. Denis are in Nairobi col¬ 
lecting material for a regular 
jungle series. 

Noddy, Enid Blyton’s famous 
character, will take the air for the 
first time in a Sunday afternoon 
puppet series. On Sundays, too, 
we can meet 14-year-old Brenda 
Pooley and 13-year-old Donald 
• Wilson exploring London with Bill 
Allenby. Roy Rogers the cow¬ 
boy will be seen in weekly 
episodes. Viewers will also see 
the Adventures of Robin Hood, 
shown at the same time on 
American T V. 


Flying then and now 

Television cameramen at the 
Farnborough Air Display on 
Saturday will have a harder task 
than ever keeping their lenses 
trained on new highspeed aircraft. 

One of them last year told me 
he found the job trickier than 
watching a fly in a telescope. 
Alan Chivers, who presents the 
Show for T V, is placing one 
camera on the Mound, another 
low down on the runway inter¬ 
section, and a third on the roof 
of the Control Tower. 

Home Service microphones are 
visiting Farnborough several days 
this week, but let me specially 
commend a complete contrast in 
the Light oh Saturday. In Early 
Days of Flying, we can hear re¬ 
cordings by pioneer aviators, de¬ 
signers, and people who saw their 
efforts. Voices will include those 
of Harry Harper, Sir A. V. Roe, 
Lord Brabazon, and Sir Geoffrey 
de Havilland. 


Cameras on the tramcar 



JJlackpool is the only! place 
where a tramcar is used as a 
mobile television unit. For the 
third year running two cameras' 
will be mounted on a tram next 
Friday as viewers are shown the 
fantastic display of lights along 
the six-mile front. 

Another camera outside the 
Town Hall will show the cere- 
mpny of switching on, which Mr;'- 
Malik, the Russian Ambassador, 
has agreed to perform. 

Model railway on view 

Tor model railway enthusiasts 
this Thursday is a big- day in 
Children’s T V. Cliff Michelmorc 
is to inaugurate the. B B C's own 
train set in the Lime Grove 
studios. 

The idea is to show children 
how to build or install their own 
signals, stations, loop lines, and 
wayside scenery. The layout is 
quite large—roughly 12 Feet by 
six feet—and the trains will be 
electric. ■ 

In the studio to describe it will 
be John P. Heazell of Ascot, 
Berkshire, who has a magnificent 
train set of his own. With him 
will be Raymond Baxter, whose 
interest in motoring does not pre¬ 
vent him from sharing his son’s 
enthusiasm for model railways. 

Cliff Michelmore tells me he 
hopes girls will be watching, too, 
as they can be a great help to 
their brothers. He wants to en¬ 
courage building rather than buy¬ 
ing, and says most of the items 
recommended will be within 
pocket-money range, perhaps with 
a little help from parents! 

Making a miniature 
garden 

Jf you missed Miniature Gardens 
in Children’s TV on Septem¬ 
ber 5 there is still time to catch 
up next Monday.- Anne Ashberry 
is showing how you can start your 
own miniature garden and create 
tiny landscapes costing anything 
from a shilling to as much as £30. 
The gardens can be made in 
saucers, sinks, or cement trays. 

Most of Miss Ashberry’s plants 
are Alpine and intended for out- 
of-doors. Perhaps you remember 
the gardens she showed in a T V 
Out-of-Doors programme. 

Ernest Thomson 


Visits to three famous zoos 

Three zoos, in the South, Midlands, and North, will be visited in 
Children’s Hour on Thursday, September 15. John Lane, who 
produces the pro¬ 
gramme, calls it 
“Who’s Zoo?” 

First t h e micro¬ 
phones will visit 
Whipsnade, . with 
Geoffrey Peck intro¬ 
ducing t h e animals 
on that Bedfordshire 
hillside. 

The next call is at 
Dudley, Worcester¬ 
shire where the 
famous terraced zoo 
will be described 
by ’ Donald Risden 
and Jim Pestridge. 

The final pro¬ 
gramme comes from 
the north, where an 
old friend of 
Children’s Hour, 

Gerald lies, will be 
waiting at Belle Vue, 

Manchester’s zoo, to 
introduce some of his 

animal friends there. Gerald lies has his hands full 
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THE CLOTHES THEY 
USED TO WEAR 


The type of riding costume worn 
by ladies in 1825 


TX/Tost people are interested in 
clothes. That' is why most 
people find it a fascinating ex¬ 
perience to visit The Museum of 
Costume, opened this summer in 
Eridge Castle, the Marquess of 
Abergavenny’s beautiful home 
near Tunbridge Wells. 

Displaying in lifelike manner 
actual clothes worn in this country 
over the past 200 years, the 
museum is based on a collection 
of dresses made for more than 30 
years by Mrs. Doris Langley 
Moore. She and her talented 
assistants have arranged the many 
exhibits most effectively; here, 
indeed, as Queen Elizabeth the 
Queen Mother said when she 
opened the museum not long ago, 
“pleasure and instruction can go 
hand in hand.” 

A series of lifesize models wear¬ 
ing genuine period garments illus¬ 
trate the evolution of dress from 
the early 18th century to the 
present day. Another method of 
display has been to drape the 
dresses realistically against attrac¬ 
tively-designed wall panels. 


All this realism seems to lead 
one right back into a former age. 
Walking into the 18th-century 
room wearing 20th - century 
clothes, one almost feels abashed 
at the sight of the graceful ladies 
in their wonderful dresses with 
wide panniered skirts. 

• Their menfolk, too. are no less 
gorgeously attired. For instance, 
there is a gentleman wearing a 
coat that takes one’s breath away. 
It has an elaborately embroidered 
floral design, curving away from 
each side of the buttons, of lilies- 
of-the-valley, daffodils, honey¬ 
suckle, ferns, and leaves. It is 
more a work of art than an every¬ 
day jacket. 

Waistcoats in those days were 
no less startling. One of them is 
not only covered with exquisitely- 
worked flowers, but has a vividly 
coloured cock-fighting scene at the 
bottom. It belongs to a series at 
the museum depicting the develop¬ 
ment of the waistcoat from the 
knee-length style of the early 
1700s to the waist length reached 
about 1800. 


We leave the crinolines and 
looped croquet dresses for the less 
fanciful modes of the Edwardian 
room—where older visitors will . 
find themselves back in the days 
of their youth. From here we go 
into a gallery that takes us past 
the short skirts and cloche hats 
of the twenties down to our own 
times. They are all part of a 
wonderful pageant of fashion. 

Not least among this new 
museum’s attractions is its setting. 
Eridge Castle stands in a glorious 
park which can be easily reached 
by bus from Tunbridge Wells. The 
entrance to the museum wing of 
the house is embowered by huge 
elms, and all around there is the 
loveliness of rhododendrons, rose- 
clad walls, and lawns. It will be 
open until October 15, the admis¬ 
sion fee being 2s. 6d. 

It is an imaginative venture, and 
one of absorbing interest. We can 
all agree with Queen Elizabeth the 
Queen Mother that, “nothing 
more vividly reflects the habits 
and influence of our forebears 
than the clothes they wore.” 
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A schoolgirl of 1905—complete with 
her Diabolo, a kind of top 



The clothing worn by fashionable people in 1820 


VICTORIAN CONTRASTS 

From the glories of the 18th 
century we turn to Victorian 
times. The ladies are still colour¬ 
ful, but the men seem to become 
drabber and drabber. A side- 
whiskered, heavily moustached 
gentleman in black evening clothes 
stands, in funereal contrast with 
the pleasing colours of the ladies’ 
dresses around him—a “thorn 
among the roses” indeed! 

A special treasure of the collec¬ 
tion here is a dress that belonged 
to Queen Victoria; incidentally, it 
shows what a small person she 
was. 

The Victorian children's cos¬ 
tumes qre striking. There is a lad 
of 1879 wearing “Little Lord 
Fauntleroys”—a hard collar, 
black bow tie, jacket with silvery 
buttons, and long breeches. A 
little boy of 1845 wears an 
astonishing green striped tunic 
with huge green tassels. His 37- 
year-old sister carries a genuine 
"charity basket,” with two com¬ 
partments for carrying soup and 
food to poor folk. 



Mother and child of 1864 looking at a stereoscope 




! I 



Final touches to two 18th-century figures 


Eridge Castle, where the Museum of Costume is housed 


An assistant paints the head of a dummy 
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Next Week’s 


John Carpenter House 
Whitefriars . London . EC4 
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IT’S A SMALL 
WORLD 

TJ'ven in this age of marvels 
we can still gasp in 
amazement at new achieve¬ 
ments. All the world was 
thrilled the other day on learn¬ 
ing that two adventurous day- 
trippers had flown from 
London to New York and 
back between breakfast- and 
supper-time. 

In their Canberra jet air¬ 
craft, Captain John Hackett 
and Peter Moneypenny left 
London Airport at ten 
minutes past seven in the 
morning and were back at 
nine minutes to ten in the 
evening. Meanwhile, they had 
had a meal in New York. 

In making history. Captain 
Hackett and Peter Money- 
penny have made the world 
seem smaller than ever. 

IN PERIL ON THE SEA 

'7'he London ship Argobeam 
caught fire in the midst 
of an Atlantic storm which 
snatched the lifeboats from 
her deck, stopped the engines, 
and disabled the wireless. 

The crew of a Swedish liner 
showed wonderful skill and 
courage in pulling the Argo- 
beam’s men from the surging 
water. And the captain and 
mate of the London ship 
stayed with their vessel 
through days and nights of 
sleepless peril until she could 
be towed to a quiet haven 
in the Isle of Lewis, 

Every time we watch a 
rough sea from the safety of 
the shore, or hear the wind 
howling on a stormy night, it 
is well to remember such men 
and what they do—for us. 


PLEA FOR A WINDMILL 

(Yne of the finest windmills still 
at work in this country is 
the one at Cranbrook. Built in 
1814, it has done yeoman service 
through the years and remains a 
splendid sight on the skyline. 
(See photograph below). 

Victoria Sackville-West writes 
of it: “The old mill, like a 
shepherd in his smock, stands on 
a rise in the ground, dominating 
the clustered flock of roofs and 
narrow streets of the small 
ancient town of the Kentish 
Weald.” 

But like many other veteran - 
buildings it is in need of help. 

The Kent County Council 
have agreed to maintain it pro¬ 
vided that £2500 is raised for 
painting and repairing it. Dona¬ 
tions can be sent to The 
Treasurer, The Windmill Fund, 
Westminster Bank, Cranbrook. 

Think on These Things 

ATaaman was an important man 

' in his own country of Syria, 
but he was a leper. He came to 
Elijah hoping to be cured but 
when his chariot drew up out¬ 
side the prophet’s house Elijah 
sent his servant with a message 
telling Naaman to wash seven 
times in the River Jordan, and 
his leprosy would be healed. 

Naaman was very angry. He 
thought that Elijah should have 
come out to meet him, and he 
expected him to heal him in a 
striking way. He was ready to 
go home straightaway. But his 
servant gently reminded him 
that if the prophet had told him 
to do some difficult thing he 
would have done it. Why should 
he refuse a simple command? 

So he washed in the waters of 
Jordan, -and all his leprosy 
vanished. 

We must not think that God 
works only in startling ways. His 
power is at work also in the 
simple things. 

God is pleased when, in the 
small tasks of everyday, we do 
them as though for Him. 

O. R. C. 

JUST AN IDEA 

As Francis Bacon wrote: If 
a man be gracious and courteous 
to strangers, it shows he is a 
citizen of the world. 



Official farewell 

"Dright music comes from 
loudspeakers at London’s 
Waterloo Station to cheer the 
passengers on their way. But 
in South Africa they have gone 
a stage further. Loudspeakers 
at Bloemfontein Station wish 
travellers a cheery goodbye and 
a pleasant journey. 

Perhaps travellers in Britain, 
too, would appreciate such a 
friendly official farewell—even 
if they were having to stand in 
the train. 


Javanese dance 



The Indonesian Ambassador’s 
daughter showed’ guests this 
traditional danceataparty cele¬ 
brating the tenth anniversary 
of Indonesia’s independence. 


THEY SAY . . . 

'"The generation which is now 
_L emerging from the English 
public schools and secondary 
schools is better educated, more 
intelligent, more self-reliant, and 
infinitely better equipped for 
what is a harder life than was 
the youth of my generation. 

Sir Robert Bruce Lockhart, in 
his new book. Your England 

X\Je have become afraid of 
silence. It makes us un¬ 
comfortable. Yet what most of 
us need is the faculty for being 
absolutely quiet. 

Sir Malcolm Sargent 

All children should have a 
^ hobby and be taught how to 
develop it. 

Miss Enid Blyton 

Tn these days there is something 
1 to be said for ah under¬ 
ground resistance movement of 
the arts. 

Mr. Robert Kemp, chairman of 
the Edinburgh Gateway Company 


OUR HOMELAND 


The windmill above the narrow 
streets of Cranbrook, Kent 


He wants to be a 
fireman 

TTaving seen newspaper adver- 
tisements for fire brigade 
recruits, an eight-year-old Wor¬ 
cestershire boy wrote this letter 
to the county headquarters: 

“Dear Sir,—I would like to 
join the fire service. My name 
is Michael John Thomas. I was 
born on May 19, 1947.” 

He received a courteous reply, 
advising him to apply again 
when he is 19, the minimum age. 

Eleven years seems a long 
time to wait when you are only 
eight. But they will pass quickly 
enough, and then if Michael 
still wants to be a fireman, his 
wish will be granted. He has 
the spirit and the keenness they 
welcome in the fire brigade,- 

Out and About- 

TYie high- slopes of the moor 
_L are still flushed deep pink 
with the heather’s summer 
bloom. How fresh and quiet it is! 

But the quietness is penetrated 
by voices which seem especially 
part of this place now that a 
light evening mist is gathering. 

From several directions comes 
the high crying of curlews. If 
there were only one of them you 
could imagine a ghost was 
whistling to you. 

By walking quietly we are 
lucky enough to see a solitary 
and handsome nightjar, speckled 
grey-brown, perched on a rock 
and singing his queer churring 
song. As it gets dark he will 
start hunting insects on the wing. 

C. D. D. 


WORD QUIZ 

Can yon say whether a, b, or c 
gives the correct meaning of the 
following five words ? 

1 LURID 

a Ghastly or glaring 
b Bright or clear 
c Hanging loose, flabby 

2 OPULENT 
a Fat 

b Wealthy 
c Juicy 

3 GRATUITOUS 
a Uncalled for 

b Given as a tip 
c Pleasing 

4 GIBBET 

a Speaking fast or inarticu¬ 
lately 

b Kind of ape 
c Gallows 

5 ETHNICAL 

a Pertaining to race 
b Relating to morals 
c Light or heavenly 

Answer on page 12 


Thirty Years Ago 

From the Children's Newspaper , 
September 12 , 1925 

At a time when the country is 
^ racked by the threat of 
dispute over the problem of the 
coal mines, when the masters say 
they can make no profit, and the 
men that they must have a living 
wage, it is almost incredible that 
there should be so much waste 
in the use of this national 
treasure. 

Yet the fact is that we waste 
half the wealth of our coal, and 
both masters and men know it. 
The great heaps of slack that one 
sees round every mine in Eng¬ 
land contain in themselves 
wealth worth millions if it could 
be used. 

The trouble has been that 
no one has found an efficient 
process for separating the by¬ 
products from the raw coal and 
utilising what is left in the form 
of a light and smokeless fuel. 



Birthdays 

September 11 

Sir James Jeans (1877-1946). 
Astronomer and mathematician. 
In his books. The Mysterious 
Universe and The Universe 
Around Us, he endeavoured to 
explain these mysteries in simple 
terms, 

September 12 

Henry Herbert Asquith, later 
Earl of Oxford and Asquith 
(1852-1928). Son of a wool 
manufacturer he attended the 
City of London School and won 
a scholarship to Oxford, where 
he did brilliantly. He entered 
Parliament and eventually be¬ 
came Leader of the Liberal Party 
and, from 1908, Prime Minister- 
for eight continuous years. But 
the First World War went badly 
under his leadership and he had 
to make way for the more force¬ 
ful Lloyd George in 1916. 

September 13 

William Cecil, Lord Burghley 
(1520-1598). Lord High Trea¬ 
surer of Eng¬ 
land. “Serve 
God by serv- 
i n g the 
Queen ” was 
his rule of 
life. By his 
faithful ser¬ 
vice, his pru¬ 
dence and 
industry he 
did much to make the reign of 
Elizabeth I so glorious. 

September 14 

Alexander von Humboldt 
(1769-1859). German scientist 
who,' in his lifetime, was re¬ 
garded as being more famous 
than any scientist who ever lived. 
He was botanist, geologist, physi¬ 
ologist, zoologist, astronomer, 
map-maker, and diplomat. 

September 15 

James Fenimore Cooper (1789- 
1851). American novelist, and 
the first to make the Red Indian 
a familiar figure in fiction. Until 
he was 30 he lived the life 
of a gentleman farmer with no 
thought of literature. The stream 
oLhis excellent adventure stories 
includes the famous Last of the 
Mohicans and the Deerslayer. 

September 16 

Alfred Noyes (1880). One of 
our most distinguished poets. It 
is he who implores us to “Go 
down to Kew in lilac-time, in 
lilac-time, in lilac-time; Go down 
to Kew in lilac-time (it isn’t far 
from London).” 

September 17 

Stirling Moss (1929). One of 
Britain’s leading racing motorists. 

Winner this 
year of great 
Italian race, 
the M i 11 e 
Miglia. He 
has said that 
“As far back 
as I can re¬ 
nt e m b e r I 
have been 
fascinated by 
fast motor 
cars . . . being 
blessed with motoring-minded 
parents.” 
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INVENTOR OF THE CINEMA 

Bristol honours the memory of a famous son 


Bristol is paying tribute to the memory of one of its most 
distinguished sons—William Friese-Greene, the inventor 
of cinematography. This great pioneer, unrewarded in his 
lifetime, was born in College Street on September 7 just 
a century ago, and to mark the anniversary the Lord 
Mayor of Bristol is to unveil a plaque on the walls of his 
birthplace. 


T)hotography had been Friese- 
“*■ Greene’s passion from his 
early days, but it was not until 
he met a. Bath man, Roebuck 
Rudge—known locally as the “Jar 
of Know- 
ledge ”—that 
he was seized 
with his life’s 
ambition o f 
finding a way 
to make mov¬ 
ing pictures. 
For Roebuck 
Rudge had 
invented a n 
affair he 
called a 
“ bio-phantascope,” which showed 
moving pictures of a sort by the 
use of rapidly changed lantern 
slides. 

Friese-Greene soon realised that 
glass plates would not do. He 
wanted to make pictures move at 
the rate of 16 a second, and for 
that he needed some transparent, 
pliable material which could be 
unwound and rewound on spools. 
He tried soaking paper in castor 
oil, but it tore too easily. 

Then his thoughts turned to the 
comparatively new invention, 
celluloid. Patiently he carried out 
many experiments to discover the 
means of converting celluloid into 
a transparent, flexible ribbon, to 
be perforated at regular intervals 
and covered with photographic 
emulsion. 

This research took all the time 
he could spare from the ordinary 
photographic business which he 
had started in London. Early in 
1889 he succeeded in making a 
ribbon film, and the fateful 
moment came to test it. In sup¬ 
pressed excitement he took his 
newly-built camera to Hyde Park 
Corner, set it up, and turned the 
handle. Then he hurried back to 
his laboratory in Holborn to de¬ 
velop his film, scarcely daring to 
hope that it would show succes¬ 
sive images. 

STAMP ALBUM 


It did, and with shaking hands 
he threaded the film into his pro¬ 
jector and began to operate it. On 
the sheet fastened to the wall 
before him appeared again all that 
animated scene at Hyde Park— 
the bustling hansom cabs, the 
trundling horse buses, people 
strolling and talking, nurses with 
perambulators—all was there in 
motion as he himself had seen it 
not long before! 

The exultation of his triumph 
was too much for him to bear 
alone. He dashed into the street, 
grabbed the first person he saw, a 
policeman, and dragged him into 
his laboratory. That astonished 
policeman became the cinema’s 
first audience! 


The rest of the Friese-Greene 
story is a sad one. So absorbed 



An artist painting a picture of 12 
College Street, the house in which 
Friese-Greene was born. It is to be 
demolished in a few years’ time. 

was he in his invention that he 
neglected his business and went 
bankrupt in 1891. All his pains¬ 
takingly built apparatus was sold 
to pay his debts. 

In 1892, however, he continued 
his experiments, but he never 
seemed to know where to take his 
inventions, and other people 
profited by his genius while he re¬ 
mained poor. 

His was the true spirit of 


scientific research, however. 
“When you write anything about 
me,” he once said, “do not forget 
how deeply I appreciate the great 
work done by others in the de¬ 
velopment of the kinematograph.” 

A friend tried to get the big 
cinema companies to contribute 
to a fund for him. They sub¬ 
scribed exactly £131 and twopence. 

He died suddenly in 1921 at a 
film industry meeting where, 
characteristically, he was trying to 
make peace between competing 
firms. 

A quarter of a century later the 
life.story of Friese-Greene was the 
subject of a fine film called The 
Magic Box, in which even the 
small parts were played by 
famous actors and actresses. This 
was the British film industry’s 
tribute to a man in whose debt it 
stood so deeply. 

Now he. is being honoured by 
the city of his birth and it is a 
fine thing that it should do so. 

But let us all remember him 
next time we go to the cinema. 
His work has given pleasure and 
instruction to countless millions. 


POWER FROM THE 
MILL 

The Orkney Islands are notori¬ 
ously windy and what is probably 
the world’s most powerful wind¬ 
mill has been erected at Costa 
Head on Mainland, the largest 
island, to drive a one hundred kilo¬ 
watt electric generator. This feeds 
current into the local electricity 
network. 

The three blades with a diameter 
of fifty feet, and of helicopter type, 
rotate at speeds up to 150 revo¬ 
lutions per minute. A step-up 
gearbox is used to drive the elec¬ 
tric generator at 750 r.p.m. 

If the Orkney windmill proves a 
success, then even larger models 
may be built around various parts 
of North Scotland. The makers 
are confident that there is a great 
future for wind-generated elec¬ 
tricity in many parts of the world. 

Windmills will also be a 
familiar sight in India. During 
the next five years between 
20,000 and 30.000 windmills are 
to be built in the windswept areas 
of the country. Eventually there 
may be 100,000. providing cheap 
electric power in the countryside. 



William Friese-Greene 
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ROBOTS AT HOME AM) ABROAD 



Jn the picture above, 17-year- 
old Frank Grimes of Alphing- 
ton, near Exeter, is seen introduc¬ 
ing his cat to a mechanical man 
he has made out of odds and 
ends. It is powered by an electric 
motor, but only Frank knows the 
secret of how it walks backwards 
and forwards, swings its arms, 
turns its head, and flashes its eyes. 
Yet he intends to dismantle it as 
he needs the parts for making a 
working scale-model of a heli¬ 
copter! 

Right, a little New Yorker 
• is seen greeting “Gismo," a 
mechanical figure which was built 
by 14-year-old Sherwood Fuehrer 
of Rhode Island. This electrical 
robot, which walks and talks, won 
its inventor a top prize for in¬ 
genuity in an industrial arts com¬ 
petition sponsored by Ford 
Motors. 



FLOOR OF GLASS El 
THE ICE-RINK 

Seventeen thousand square feet 
of glass will form the floor of the 
largest skating-rink in the world, 
now being built at Charlotte in 
North Carolina. 

This floor will enable the ice 
above it to form more quickly 
and so more cheaply than if the 
base were of wood. The glass 
used has a tensile strength of 
more than seven tons per square 
foot. 


LOOK, NO HORNS ! 

On the way to Britain from 
New Zealand is a small consign¬ 
ment—five heifers and a bull—of 
a new strain of Hereford cattle 
remarkable in that they have no 
horns at all. 

The cattle will be used for 
establishing a similar strain in 
Britain which should become ex¬ 
ceedingly popular with farmers, 
for scientists have shown that beef 
cattle grow bigger and dairy cattle 
give more milk if they are horn¬ 
less. 



STAMP_ 

WITH A STORY 


1955 IS THE CENTENARY OF 
THE FIRST NEW ZEALAND STAMPS 
AND THREE COMMEMORATIVE 
ONES HAVE BEEN ISSUEO. THE 
2? STAMP SHOWS A MAORI RUNNER 
CARRYING MAIL FROM AUCKLAND TO 
WELLINGTON, A JOURNEY TAKING 


ABOUT THREE WEEKS. EVEN THEN .THE ROUTE WAS SO 
HAZARDOUS THAT MANY PEOPLE PREFERRED TO SEND 
THEIR LETTERS BY WINDJAMMER,VIA SYDNEY„_ 
A 2000-MILE TRIP TAKING THREE MONTHS! 


WORTH MORE USED THAN M/NT/ 



THE THREE DIFFERENT DESIGNS USED FOR THIS 
AUSTRALIAN PRODUCE FOOD ISSUE WERE PRINTED 
'SE-TENANT', THAT IS, JOINED TOGETHER. 

AS THE TOTAL VALUE OF I05i? DOES NOT REPRESENT 
ANY PARTICULAR POSTAL UNIT, THE THREE STAMPS 
JOINED. IN USED CONDITION , ARE VERY RARE. 



?PUZZLE CORNER? 


A most attractive set of National 
costumes has been issued by IRAN 
WHAT IS THE BETTER KNOWN 
NAME FOR IRAN ? 
Answer on back page. 
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Steps to Sporting Fame 
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® Jininiy Scoular 

- -— 

Ambition Realised 

-WEMBLEY, I 9 SS 



Jimmy Scoular, 
right-half and cap¬ 
tain of Newcastle 
United, is known as 
Soccer’s 44 Iron 
Man.” Determina¬ 
tion allied . to skill 
has earned him great 
sporting fame. 


His boyhood was spent in 
a Scottish mining village, 
Livingstone Station, and he 
had the good luck to live 
near the celebrated Tommy 
Walker, who made his name 
with Hearts. Walker, capped 
for Scotland many times, wa3 
Scoular’s idol. 


In 1913 Jimmy joined the 
Navy. He played as much 
Soccer as Service life allowed 
and it was then that he 
attracted the notice of Ports¬ 
mouth F.C.— 44 Pompey ” to 
all Naval men. They picked 
him for a wartime match 
with Charlton. 


On demobilisation. Scoular 
became a Portsmouth pro¬ 
fessional. Two League 
Championship medals came 
his way, and several inter¬ 
national caps. In 1953 he 
joined Newcastle and was 
their captain when they won 
the Cup at Wembley this.year. 


THE MAN WHO WAS TWO AUTHORS 


SPANISH TREASURE 
IN VIGO BAY 

A British firm has been given 
permission by the Government of 
Spain to search for Spanish trea¬ 
sure galleons believed to have 
been sunk in Vigo Bay, off the 
north-west coast, by the British 
and Dutch in 1702. 

The galleons, laden with trea¬ 
sure, had reached Vigo escorted 
by French ships during the War 
of the Spanish Succession, in 
which the France of Louis XIV 
and Spain were allies. 

Britain and Holland were also 
allies, and a combined fleet of 30 
British and 20 Dutch ships, carry¬ 
ing 5000 troops, had set sail from 
Spithead in July 1702. . 

MILLION POUND PRIZE 

Despite shore batteries at Vigo 
and a protecting boom, the Anglo- 
Dutch force sailed in and des¬ 
troyed the Franco-Spanish fleet. 
The enemy ordered some of his 
vessels to be scuttled when he saw 
that defeat was inevitable. But 
the British and Dutch secured 
£1,000,000 worth of treasure. 

Several attempts have been 
made in the past to raise the sup¬ 
posed Vigo Bay treasure. If its 
present seekers have better luck, 
they must, under the terms of 
their concession, hand over to 
Spain 50 per cent of the value of 
their finds if these are not more 
than £9000, and 40 per.cent if the 
value is above that sum. 


SAFE FLYING WITH B E A 

The planes of British European 
Airways carried 1,874,316 passen¬ 
gers without a single fatal accident 
in the year which ended on 
March 31. They also delivered 
6964 tons of mail and 14,884 tons 
of freight. All this meant 203,662 
take-offs and landings. 

In place of the heavy financial 
loss of the previous year, B E A 
made a profit of £63,039 in 
1954-55. The use of Viscounts 
and Elizabethans, both proving 
popular with passengers, largely 
contributed to this great improve¬ 
ment. 


Few writers have had a- more 
remarkable career than William 
Sharp, who was born in Paisley 
on September 12, just a century 
ago. 

Now while • many men have 
made their name as an author, 
William Sharp did this twice over. 
For he made two names famous 
—his own and that of “Fiona 
Macleod.” But this lady, sup¬ 
posed to be a young Scots girl 
with a “dreamy, Celtic genius," 
never really existed. Her ' name 
stood for a kind of secret per¬ 
sonality under whose disguise this 
strange man wrote much of his 
best work. 

With William Sharp it was not 
just a case of taking a pen-name. 
What he wrote as Fiona had its 
own style. It was almost as though 
he had hypnotised himself. 

Fiona’s greatest success was the 
musical play called The Immortal 
Hour; it had a tremendous run in 
London in the 1920’s, and has 
since had several revivals. Some 
of the music from it is still often 
heard on the radio, particularly 
the famous Faery Song' with the 
haunting harp accompaniment. 


William was the son of a 
Glasgow merchant, but he had no 
head for business. He soon 
showed the kind of boy he was by 
running away from school three 
times, on the last occasion trying 
to stow away 
aboard a ship 
at Grange- 
month. Even¬ 
tually he was 
sent to Glas¬ 
gow U n i - 
versity and in 
its great 
library found 
a wonderful 
kingdom of books. Those 
appealed to him far more than 
the world of commerce. 

For a holiday he spent a month 
or two with the gipsies and then 
his father, thinking it was time to 
stop this kind of nonsense, put 
him to work in a lawyer’s office. 
Bad health, however, compelled a 
long sea voyage and he went out 
to Australia. But the grey-green 
gum trees and the dry landscape 
made him yearn all the more for 
his beloved Scotland. , 

Returning home, William Sharp 


began. a long literary career. 
Under his own name he wrote 
many children’s' stories and also 
edited a paper called Young 
Folks. 

But after a visit to Rome he 
came under the. spell of the 
heroines of ancient mythology 
and turned his attention to similar 
Celtic tales. 

He formed a great friendship 
with a lady in the Italian capital 
who seemed to him a symbol of 
such women. And it was then 
that he began writing the Fiona 
Macleod books in prose and 
verse. 

Much of this work seems to 
have been written while the author 
was in a kind of trance. It was 
based on Celtic tales and legends, 
as he said, “recaptured in 
dreams.” The first of these books 
was called Pharais: A Romance 
of the Isl'es, and another was a 
Christmas book of Celtic stories 
called The Laughter of Peterkin. 

William Sharp kept his secret 
well. Not until after his death in 
Sicily, in 1905,. was the true 
identity of Fiona Macleod 
revealed. 


SCOTTISH PEARL 
SEASON 

Now that the rivers are running 
low after the long drought the 
Scottish pearl fishers are out in 
force on the Tay, the Dee, the 
Doon, and the Teith. Only a short 
time ago a Perth jeweller paid 
more than £75 to local people 
who brought in pearls to him. 

The only equipment required 
for this type of pearl fishing is a 
boat, a glass-bottomed pot or box, 
and a long scoop. The quester 
for pearls sits down in the bottom 
of the boat and searches the bed 
of the river through the glass 
box. 

When he spies a mussel of 
promising appearance he retrieves 
it gently in his long scoop, taking 
care not to stir up the mud on the 
bottom in the process, for then he 
might lose it. 

WEALTH IN A MUSSEL 

If he is very skilful he will use 
only a slender stick, directing the 
lip of this into the slightly parted 
shell'of the mussel. To protect 
itself the mussel instantly closes 
on the stick and then can be lifted 
into the boat. 

It is only the occasional mussel 
which .contains a pearl, and even 
then it is usually so small as to 
be almost worthless. At times, 
however, a fine pearl of consider¬ 
able value is found in a Scottish 
river. On one occasion a hand¬ 
some pearl, which was purchased 
for £100 by Queen Victoria, was 
fished up in a tributary of the 
Dee. ■ 


SHE HAS WON 240 PHIZES 

Although only eleven. Olwen 
Jones of Northop, Flintshire, has 
won 240 prizes at dog shows. 
Even when she fractured a collar 
bone and could only use one arm 
she still won prizes and was con¬ 
gratulated by one of the judges 
on her expert handling. 

Olwen began showing dogs in 
children’s handling classes when 
she was seven and, of course, her 
ambition at present is to' be a 
kennel maid. . 



THE MASTER OF BALLANTRAE—-picture-version of R. L. Stevenson’s dramatic story (10) 



James saved himself from going overboard by At Lord Henry’s house in New York James was 
grabbing a rope, and Mackeliar cowered abjectly surprised to find the Governor of the Province 
on the deck, terrified that James would take his and other notables with his brother. They had 
revenge. But such Was James’s strange, warped heard of James’s coming, and they sympathised 
nature, that he actually admired Mackeliar for with Henry. For James already had a bad repu- 
trying to murder him ! He offered to say nothing tation here because of his misdeeds, years before, 
of the incident if the other would promise on his when he had run off with the pirates’ loot. He 
honour as a Christian to make no further attempt was suspected of murder. Now, he bowed elegantly 
on hij life, Mackeliar w"as forced to agree, to the company, hut they were not impressed. 

Is James to get the better of his brother by i 



Sternly the Governor warned James that if he Another condition Henry made was that he 

gave any trouble here, the Crimes alleged against would pay James just enough to live on. Later 

him would at once be investigated—an inquiry _ James thought out a cunning way of humiliating 
he had not so far undertaken out of respect for Iiis brother. ^Withhis Indian follower, Seeundra 

Lord Durrisdeer’s family. Henry told James that Dass, he opened a tiny tailor’s and goldsmith’s 

he would pay his passage back to Scotland, but shop. Here James would sit plying his needle, 

that if he chose to stay here, he would be for- hoping that the sight of a gentleman so em- 

bidden to speak to any member of the Durrisdeer ployed would make the citizens of little 18th 

family except Henry. century New York think badly of Henry, 

iis subtle means? See next week’s instalment 
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~mESECRETOF 
BUZZARD SCAR 

1 by Malcolm Seville 


Stilly and Paul Richardson, with 
Elizabeth Langion and two older 
hoys named George and Keith, 
are exploring the big inner cave 
behind the waterfall at Swinner- 
gill in Yorkshire. As George 
shines his torch lip towards the 
roof Paid sees something which 
makes him shout excitedly. 

18. Rising water 

A s Paul shouted, George 
steadied his torch. Against 
the pale rock they saw a dark 
wavy line straggling down the sur¬ 
face towards the pool. In one 
place it glistened in the light of 
the torch. 

Keith whistled in surprise. 
“That’s some kind of ore. This 
proves that - there is treasure in 
these hills—if it’s worth getting 
out. After all. Buzzard Scar isn’t 
very far from Crackpot, where we 
know they found lead.” 

“What can we do with it?” 
Paul said excitedly. “We found 
it, didn’t we? Can we have a 
mine if we find it?” 

“I don’t want it,” Elizabeth 
said. “ You can have it, Paul.” 

Hidden gallery ? 

They sat down with their backs 
to the walls of the cavern and 
munched some chocolate. 

“When George and I first 
found this place,” Keith explained, 
“we didn’t go far beyond here 
because we’d only got one torch 
and the battery wasn’t too good. 
We do know that, although the 
floor here is high enough to keep 
the water of the pool where it is, 
it does slope down behind us. 
Truth is we don’t know where 
this cave stops.” 

“D’you mean that it might go 
on and on right inside the moun¬ 
tain?” Paul asked. 

“It might. Where’s all this fresh 
air coming from? It can’t all 
come down the tunnel with the 
stream. I believe there’s a gallery 
or passage from here leading right 
back into the hill. There’s 
another thing, too. We know we 


can’t be far from the old workings 
of Crackpot mine. Suppose there’s 
a way through?” 

George got up. He was a boy 
of few words. 

“Come on then. We’ll fix one 
end of this ball of string to a 
rock here so that wherever we go 
we can find our way back. I’ve 
got matches and we’ll each carry 
a candle. Let’s go.” 

They fixed the end of the string 
round a heavy stone which they 



The beam of Keith’s torch stabbed 
into the darkness 

lifted from the bed of the stream 
and knotted it several times so 
that it would not slip off. 

“I’ll take it and go first,” Keith 
said. “I’d better take the torch, 
too. Everybody else in single file 
and don’t trip over the string.” 

“Why not leave one of the 
candles burning on top of a 
stone?” Sally suggested. “It’ll be 
a guide to us—like the star of 
Bethlehem,” she added un¬ 
expectedly. 

“Good idea,” Keith agreed. 
“Keep the coil of rope round 
you, George, just in case we have 
to do any climbing.” 

All except Keith took a lighted 
candle, and he led the way towards 
the darkness at the back of the 
unexplored cave. 

The beam of Keith’s torch 
stabbed into the darkness as they 


SPORTS CARS OF THE WORLD ti7X y 



30. Kieft (British) 
JJrrHERTO made only as a 
racing car, the Kieft 
“1100” is now available as a 
two-seater road sports car. 

It is one of the lowest built 
of all sports models, and has a 


very good performance 
such a small engine. The po 
unit is a Coventry Clit 
engine of 1098 c.c. develoj 
72 b.h.p. at 6400 revs, an 
top speed of 85 m.p.h. 
car is independently spr 
front and rear. 


went forward, and when he raised 
it after about 20 paces, they saw 
that the roof was much lower 
and the cave, as he had guessed, 
was narrowing like the end of a 
funnel. It was running downhill, 
too, but the floor was still firm 
and the air quite fresh. 

Paul broke a long silence. 

“ Have you still got the string, 
Keith? D’you think we all ought 
to hold it?” 

“No. Don't touch it. I’m un¬ 
winding it as we go. Look out. 
This seems like the end.” He 
stopped suddenly so that Paul 
banged into him and dropped his 
candle, which went out. While he 
was stooping for it Sally looked 
back and could still see the tiny 
flame of their candle by the en¬ 
trance to the tunnel. Then George 
pushed past her. 

What is it, Keith? Let’s have 
a look.” 

The other three crowded close 
behind them. 

“It doesn’t stop here.” Keith 
whispered. “It turns sharply to 
the left. Uphill. Shall vve see | 
where it leads?” 

Mysterious tapping 

Then, suddenly and unex¬ 
pectedly, they all heard the sound 
of muffled tapping. Paul’s breath 
whistled between his teeth and 
Sally only just choked back a 
scream of surprise. 

It came again. Tap, Tap, Tap. 
Tap! Faint yet distinct. 

“That’s rum,” Keith said 
loudly, and the echo of his voice 
boomed round them. “That noise, 

1 mean. Like someone . . 

“Someone in here with us?” 
Elizabeth said sharply. “Someone 
in this place? Nonsense, Keith. 
It isn’t possible. Besides, it wasn’t 
close. Sound travels miles under¬ 
ground.” 

Tap . . . Tap, Tap, Tap. 

“It’s a signal,” Paul gasped. 
“Of course, that’s what it is. 
Somebody’s imprisoned here.” 

“Don’t be a fool.” Keith 
snapped. “Nobody could be in 
here. Lizbeth is right, though. 
Whatever it is making that row 
is not very near. I don't think 
we’ll be able to get up this cave 
much farther, anyway, but let’s 
put our ears against the rock—two 
of you on the other side—and 
listen carefully ... It might be 
stones falling somewhere,” but his 
last explanation did not sound 
very convincing. 

A more sinister sound 

They did not have to wait long. 

Tap, Tap, Tap . . . Tap, Tap. 

“That’s not a signal,” Keith 
said. “It’s not morse, is it, 
George?” 

“Don’t reckon so. Anyway, 
nobody would bother to use 
morse if they were shut in here, 
would they? Are you thinking 
that we’re so close to Crackpot 
that there might be someone in 
the old workings?” 

“That's it, George. What we 
want to know is whether there’s a 
way through into the old mine. 
Let’s go on as far as we can now 
and settle that problem.” 

But they never found the 
answer to that question, for as 
George stooped for his lighted 

Continued on page 11 
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k Mo. 2SS Mersey Tunnel Police Van 

This is a well-detailed model of a 
Land-Rover with special body, used 
by the Police to patrol the 
famous Mersey Tunnel. 

Like the prototype, 
it is enamelled in 
bright red, and fitted 
with a tow hook. 

Overall length 3". 

Price 2/9d. (inc. Tax) 


k No. 692 S.S Medium 

The intricate 
detail of the 
British Army’s 
5.5 medium gun is 
reproduced with precision 
in this realistic model. 

Elevating movement and 
split trail. Finished in 
Service green. Length 5£". 
Price 3/4d. (inc. Tax) 


No. 481 Bedford I Q-cv/t. 
Van “OVALTINE” 

Another version of the popular 10-cwt. 
Bedford vehicle, which is now 
available in the attractive 
“Ovaltine” finish of electric 
blue. Length 3£". 

Price 2/9d. (inc. Tax) 




Keep on collecting 

DIM ICY Y@Y$ 

MADE IN ENGLAND BY MECCANO LTD., Binns Road, Liverpool, 13 


A BIRTHDAY SOON? 

Then let the birthday present be a real 
Scottish Kilt in clan tartan. Send 
stamped, addressed envelope and give as 
many details as possible. State height 
if for a lady or gentleman and age and 
height if for children and we shall send 
an estimate. Have it made by experts. 

We guarantee a perfect production. 

J (VlacDAVID & SON, 

KILT MAKERS, CREET0WN, SCOTLAND 


MATCHBOX LABELS 



This scarce MALTESE label sent FREE to 
all those sending 3d. for our famous 
MATCHBOX LABEL APPROVALS. 

E. H. W. Ltd. (Dept. MBL) 12 Sicilian 
Avenue, Southampton Row, 
London, W.C.I. Callers Welcome 


For Children with a Future 
Do you want to win a 
SCHOLARSHIP to a 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL? 

Then ask your Dad to getyouthe 

COMMON ENTRANCE 
HOME TUTOR 

The brilliant, comprehensive and yet in¬ 
expensive Home Tutor Course, specially 
designed by practising teachers and psycholo¬ 
gists, and packed with sound Commonsense. 

Thousands Have Already Succeeded 

and hundreds of pounds in]school fees have 
been saved. 

Complete with Tutorial and seven specially 
selected Text Books, hundreds of Test 
Questions covering English, Arithmetic and 
Intelligence, as set in past examinations. 

The Course cost only 52/6. 

Ask your Dad to write today to 

The original and genuine 

COMMON ENTRANCE NOME TUTOR 

DEPT.CN, 80 WIMPOLE ST., LONDON, W.1 


OUR FINEST WORLD 1 

Selection of 

CHEESE LABELS 

and PICTORIAL STAMPS 

We offer Gifts, Discounts, Etc. 

For APPROVALS, write to: 

A. GILES, UPWELL, CAMBS. 



ANOTHER LIFE SAVED 

When Jane’s doll gets ill, her brother John 
puts on his doctor’s outfit and performs- 
an operation with Mum’s kitchen sciS. 
sors. ‘Nurse’ Jane then sews up the 
‘wound’ and the doll’s life is saved. But 
you can help save real children from a 
life of unhappiness by sending in a few 
pennies each week. There's an organisa¬ 
tion called the League of Pity which cares 
for children from unhappy homes, i 
To join the League, just fill in the coupon 
below and send it in with a 2/6 postal 
order. You wifi then receive a Blue Bird 
Membership Badge and, on loan, a Blue 
Egg in which to put your League savings. 

_SEND YOUR COUPON NOW__ 

“to the league of pity, victory house, j 

LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.Z. Please \ 
enrol me as a member. I enclose PA7. for s}6 | 

. I 

I 


NAME .. 

ADDRESS... 


please use block capitals 
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] This FINE STAMP 
5 Catalogued 716 


FREE 


M. -d- rt 


To all applicants enclosing 2fd. stamp and requesting our 
Famous British Colonial Approvals. 

R. J. SMITH & SON (S),81 Redbreast Rd., BOURNEMOUTH 


ANDORRA & YEMEN 
PKT. FREE! 


Flower, Large MONACO 


YEMEN ( 


(Elephant, 

A Kingdom in S.W. \ 
Arabia. Used. Cat. X/*./ 


A Wonderful packet containing 6 
UNUSUAL stamps, namely: Large 
ANDORRA Pictorial, Israel Coin 
issue, Giant PARAGUAY, Uruguay 
etc.), and a superb GIANT 1940 
All Free to collectors asking to 
see our .“QUALITY” Approvals. 
Send 2-Jd. (Abroad 6d. for our 
postage. (Without Approvals price 1/-.) School Clubs and Thematic collectors 
catered for. Monthly selections of K.G.VI and Q.E. issues our speciality. If you 
wish you may Join “THE CODE STAMP CLUB,” Sub. 1/-. You receive Badge and 
Membership Card listing fine gifts. Approvals sent monthly. SPECIAL OFFER: 
All joining our Club from this Advert, will receive a fine Gift of 6 Q.E. Cat. 2/6. 
(Postal Sec. Est. 1897.) 

WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP (Dept. 38), 29 & 31 Palace St., 

CANTERBURY, KENT. 
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SPORTS SHORTS 


FREE— ANY of These 3 OFFERS 

Cl) 200 stamps—including Queen’s, Br. 
Empire and Pictorials. 

(2) 100 Superior Br. Empire— including 
scarce early issues and modern Queen’s. 

(3) Beautiful Mint Jubilee Commem. 
Set of Gt. Britain suitable lor re-sale. 
3d. or! every shilling discount. 

Bequest Approvals full of quick-selling stamps. 
Postage, please. Wanted from overseas readers 
«-used stamps of your country. Very generous 
terms. 

3®. LLOYD, P.T.S. (Dept. C.N.9), 

38 Clitton Road, Parkstone, Dorset 

CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 

Send 2%d. stamp for Price List. - 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

(Dept. CN ), 

60 Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N.16 


“S.C.A.” JUNIOR STAMP CLUB 

(Branch of The Stamp Collectors’ Association 
of Great Britain.) 

Competitions—Your own Membership Card- 
Monthly Gifts with special stamp selections 
and Approvals—Collector’s Packet free to all 
joining (including one 75 years old). 
JOIN NOW! Send 1/6 Entrance Pee (or 
s.a.o for details)—return of post service. 
Send to: 

Secretary, S.C.A. JUNIOR STAMP CLUB, 
195 Kingsway, Hove, Sussex 


British Colonial, Foreign Spacefilled, 
15 a Id. Pictorials, Commemoratives, 
Colonial, Foreign, Id., |d., Id. 

Postcard secures hundreds of 
Approvals. 

PILGRIM 

25 ALTON RD., WALLISDOWN, 
BOURNEMOUTH. 


Joe Mercer, one of Britain's 
greatest footballers, retired 
last season to concentrate on his 
chain of grocery stores in Mersey¬ 
side districts. But the call of the 
game was too strong for him, and 
he has returned as manager of 
Sheffield United. Joe Mercer 
played 31 times for England, and 
captained Arsenal to League and 
Cup triumphs. 

In the family 

JjEN Hutton, former captain of 
England’s Test team, is 
obviously coaching his 13-year- 
old son Richard. Young Richard 
had the best batting average (30.2) 
for the season at his preparatory 
school, and was awarded a bat 
autographed by the England and 
South African teams. Richard and 
nine-year-old brother John will 
soon go to Repton, where both 
hope to gain their cricket colours. 

JJarold Bell, the Tranmere 
Rovers’ centre-forward, must 
hold the record for consecutive 
appearances. He has not missed 
a game for his club since the war, 
and recently played his 400th con¬ 
secutive League game. Altogether 
he has appeared in 458 successive 
first team games. 

Two more County cricket cap¬ 
tains have announced their re¬ 
tirement—H. E. (“Tom”) Dollery 
of Warwickshire, and Reg Perks 
of Worcestershire. Tom Dollery 
joined Warwickshire in 1934, and 
has scored more than 23,000 runs 
in first-class cricket. He was the 
first professional to be appointed 
n County captain. Reg Perks has 
been an outstanding fast bowler 
with Worcestershire since 1930, 
and his wickets have totalled more 
than 2250. Both have played for 
England. 

End of cricket 

T HE first-class cricket season 
officially ends on Friday, 
when the Festival matches at 
Scarborough and Torquay are 
completed. But the South African 
tourists will be with us for one 
more day, for on Saturday they 
are due to fulfif a long-standing 
promise to ■ meet a combined 
Cumberland and Westmorland 
XI at Kendal. A few days later 
we shall be bidding goodbye to 
Jack Cheetham and his men who 
have given us such an entertaining 
summer’s cricket. 

JjASt Christmas eleven-year-old 
Brian Robinson of Ossett, 
Yorkshire, received a set of woods 
as a present from his father. Now 
he has become the youngest 
player ever to win the Coronation 
Cup, a local bowls competition. 

The All-England Lawn Tennis 
Club have appointed George 
Worthington as coach to Britain’s 
1956 Davis Cup team. Worthing¬ 
ton, who gained tennis honours 
as a member of Australian teams, 
takes over from Dan Maskell 
who, after 26 years as coach, has 
accepted the position of training 
manager of the L.T.A. 


Still on the fairway 

J)riving from the first tee on the 
Eden Course at St. Andrews, 
a golfer sliced his shot and saw 
his ball disappear through an 
open window of a passing train. 

The golfer had hardly time to 
gasp when the ball was thrown 
back again on to the fairway by 
a man in the compartment who 
waved to indicate that no one had 
been hurt. 

M> Aleks Wozniak, a Polish- 
born draughtsman from 
Stapleford, Notts, used to do a lot 
of snow ski-ing in his, own 
country. Turning his thoughts to 
water ski-ing, he has designed skis 



Aleks Wozniak 


which resemble aeroplane floats. 
He propels himself by ski-sticks 
with circular pieces of cork at the 
base. Mr. Wozniak, who recently 
ski-ed two miles along the Thames 
in 40 minutes is convinced that in 
suitable conditions he can easily 
cross the English Channel on his 
home-made skis. 

AV 0NG Pe ng Soon, the popular 
little Malayan, who earlier 
this year regained his All-England 
badminton championship, will not 
defend his title next March. He 
has turned professional in Bang¬ 
kok. His great friend and rival, 
Eddy Choong, may not be seen so 
often in the big championships 
during the coming season for he 
is concentrating on his law 
studies. 

Preparing for the 
Olympics 

T HE English amateur footballers 
selected for training in pre¬ 
paration for the Melbourne 
Olympic Games, will play the first 
of a series of trial games against 
professional opposition next week. 
The F.A. have also asked League 
clubs to help by including some 
of the selected players in floodlit 
friendly matches during the next 
few weeks. England's first match 
in the Olympics competition will 
be against Bulgaria, in the qualify¬ 
ing rounds, at Sofia on October 23. 

T HE cycle track for the Mel¬ 
bourne Olympics is now 
under construction. It is a board 
track covered with a two-inch 
“skin” of concrete. The lap dis¬ 
tance is 333 metres 


Busy week for our 
athletes 

Qome 56 of Britain’s best athletes 
(38 men and 18 women) are 
in for a busy time this week. 
Leaving London by air they will 
fly to Moscow for a one-day meet¬ 
ing against Russia on Sunday. 
Immediately after that, with the 
exception of Chris Chataway, 
they will fly to Prague to compete 
against Czechoslovakia on Sep¬ 
tember 14 and 15. A welcome 
addition to the team- is John 
Savidge who, since joining the 
Merchant Navy, has taken part in 
very few weight-putting events. 

Patrick Neil, 17-year-old pupil 
of the Northern Grammar 
School, Portsmouth, will not 
forget his 1955 summer holidays. 
This schoolboy international 
was helping in the Portsmouth 
club’s office, when he was told 
that he was to play outside-right 
in the first team. The following 
Saturday he switched to the left 
wing and scored a fine goal. 
Hitherto, he, had appeared only 
for the junior side.. Patrick will 
be going to Cambridge to study 
languages at the completion of his 
National Service. 

Another young right-winger who 
suddenly found himself in the 
limelight is Howard Riley. Only 
a few days after his 17th birthday 
Howard played for Leicester City 
and helped his side to a 5-2 vic¬ 
tory over Nottingham Forest. 


Young archer 



Stephen Elliot, mascot of the 
Hastings and St. Leonard’s 
Archery club, is only five years 
old but is already a good shot 
at 60 yards. 

Birch rods for Finns 
in Melbourne 

Bundles of birch twigs imported 
all the way from Finland will help 
to keep visiting Finnish athletes in 
good trim during the 1956 
Olympic Games in Melbourne. 

These twigs are always used ir 
the Finnish Sauna or steam bath 
to stimulate the skin. Bathers take 
it in turn to beat each other 
lightly with a bundle of twigs like 
a birch rod. 

Special bath houses for the 
Sauna will be provided at the 
Olympic village which is being 
built for the visiting athletes. 



T~1 T71 This magnificent set of Singapore, to be issued on Sept. 4th, 1953, 
Jj | j g' j showing a “ Sampan ” boat made by the Chinese for carrying passengers, 
a “ Kolek,” smallest class of Malay boat used for fishing, and a 
“ Twakow ” boat used for bringing firewood from the outlying islets. Just ask for our 
Approvals and enclose 3d. stamp. WRITE NOW. 

C. A. F. Chamberlain (CN), 488 Finchley Rd., London, N.W.ll 


J 400 Stamps FREE j 

Request Approvals. Enclose 2Jd. postage. 

PARAGON STAMP Co. 

138 Oakley R<1., Shirley, Southampton 

^CHOICE of THREE GIFTS)** 

1. Festival of Britain 5/• stamp. 

2. Packet of 25 Zoo, Flowers, 

Transport, Maps. 

3. 200 Whole World (incl. mint and 

Pictorials). 

One of above offered FREE to NEW 
Approval applicants sending 3d. postage. 

Two gifts 9d. . Three gifts 1/3. 
Special September Offer: 10l~ F.O.B. stamp 
(cat. 7f6) lor SI- ivitU Approvals. 

J.B. MORTON (C.B.), 182 Waller Road.,S.E.I4 


BARGAIN FOR STAMP COLLECTORS 



CIANT IMPORTED COLLECTION includes 

Red China-Liberation of Canton complete to 
S100. Viet Nam-flrst.3 stamps of Emperor 
Bao-Dai. Canada-1953 Queen set cpl. 
(5) Azerbaijan-34 -.year-old-Famine 
imperforates cpl. TJ.S.A.-$1, $5 1931 issue. 
Many other unusual items. Grand total 219 
all different stamps. Usual 5/- value for 1/- 
to introduce our Bargain Approvals. 
TREE! SOUTH POLE SEALS! 
SEND 1/-TODAY. ASK FOR LOT CN2. 

BROADWAY APPROVALS 
486 Old Kent Road, London, S.E.l 



FREE! If 

50 

AUSTRIA 

Super large collection 
including this fine 
stamp showing the 
famous composer 
Franz Schubert. 
it TAKE YOUR CIIOICE. 

2$d. postage and ask to see our popular STERLING DISCOUNT APPROVALS. 
STERLING STAMP SERVICE (Dept. CN 17), LANCING, SUSSEX 


OR 

25 ARGENTINE 

i ncluding large Loco¬ 
motive stamp. 

OR 

25 AUSTRALIA 

with several com- 
memoratives. 

Any ONE of these fine packets absolutely FREE ! Just send 
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LOOKING AT THE SKY 


SPEEDING THROUGH SPACE 
AT 730 HIES A MINUTE 


Jupiter can now be seen' in the 
early morning low in the 
eastern sky. It. rises about 
four a.m.—more than two hours 
before the Sun. 

Jupiter is at present almost at 
its greatest distance from us, about 
570 million miles, but as the 
planet is now approaching us it 
will gradually rise higher in the 
early morning sky, and become 
brighter. 

The bright star which may be 
seen to the left of and below 
Jupiter is Regulus, of the constel¬ 
lation of Leo; Jupiter seems to 
be travelling towards this star and 
will appear very near to it by 
the end of October. 

These coming starlit evenings 
are presenting some particularly 
interesting celestial features and 
objects that may be found with 
the aid of easily identified brighter 
stars. 

Just now there is in the evening 
a brilliant star appearing not far 
from overhead. It outshines all 
the others, and no doubt many 
readers will recognise it as Vega, 
the brightest star in the northern 
half of the heavens. This star is 
a little to the south-west of the 
zenith at about nine p.m. at the 
present time. 

A little farther to the south-west 
will be seen a group of apparently 
small stars, the brightest of which, 
Xi, is indicated on the star-map. 
They appear to surround the 

broken circle shown there, marked 
Solar Apex. Peering into those 
stellar depths will reveal numerous 
other fainter stars which telescopic 
powers greatly increase. 

We shall here be looking 

through a long, long vista of stars 
which light up the celestial 

“avenue” through which our 



Present position of Vega 


Earth is speeding, accompanied by 
the Sun, the planets and their 
satellites, some hundreds of 
comets, and myriads of meteors— 
the whole Solar System, in fact. 

This glittering “ avenue ” is 
illuminated by over 2000 million 
“lights” provided by the stellar 
host, a couple of thousand of 
which may be perceived on any 
clear starlit night. 

The nearest of these “lights” 
appears to be .the star Vega, a 
huge sun about 24 times greater in 
diameter than our Sun and at a 
distance of 27 light-years. The 
next is apparently the star Xi in 
Ihe constellation of Hercules; this 
star is at a distance of 126 light- 
years, but there may be lesser 
“lights” in between and along 
this celestial “avenue ” while there 
are myriads ahead. 

These stars ahead gradually 


open out as we advance along this 
“avenue ” while those we are leav¬ 
ing behind at the opposite point 
of the heavens appear to be 
closing up, like lamps along a 
highway on Earth. 

By complicated measurements 
and calculations astronomers are 
able to discover the apparent 
movement of each star, revealing 
its extent of movement, direction, 
and speed. 

From this evidence can be cal¬ 
culated just where the Earth and 
our Solar System are going. It is 
found to be at the great speed of 
about 730 miles a minute—about 
25 times faster than a shot leaves 
a gun. G. F. M. 


Meet my daughter 



Mary, one of the London Zoo’s 
Kind; penguins, is intensely proud 
of her new chick, Sally. 


Continued from page 9 

candle which he had placed on the 
floor, there came a different and 
much more sinister sound—almost 
as if Buzzard Scar was stirring in 
its sleep. They heard a slow, 
deep rumble and then a muffled 
crash. Elizabeth, who still had 
her ear to the rock, stepped back 
sharply and her face was white 
with fear in the light of Keith’s 
torch. 

“The rock moved,” she gasped. 
“Honestly it did. It’s an earth¬ 
quake.” 

“Or a fall in the mine,” Keith 
said quietly. “Let’s get back. 
I’ve still got the string, so let me 
go first.” 

They scrambled back down the 
stony passage as fast as they 
could. Keith gave his torch to 
Paul to hold while he rewound 
the string, and it was not long 
before they saw the welcome light 
of Sally’s candle. 

Keith shone his torch over the 
water of the pool. “That’s odd,” 
he said, “when we came in I’m 
sure there were no ripples. Look 
at it now! The water is moving.” 
Then the beam moved round until 
it picked out the stream rushing 
down the tunnel. 

But it was Paul who made the 
really big discovery. 


Electricity 

for Sicily 

The Messina Strait, 20 miles 
long and from 2 to 15 miles wide, 
which separates Sicily from Italy 
has recently been “ bridged ” by 
overhead power cables. These are 
hung between two 700-foot pylons, 
and will carry electric power from 
the new Platan! dam. While the 
cables were being erected the 
Strait had to be closed to shipping 
for 12 days. 

There are also plans to build a 
road and rail bridge between 
Sicily and the mainland. This will 
be 21 miles long and double 
decked, with one level for four 
railway tracks and (he other for 
road and pedestrian traffic. 

More and more cars 

Britain exports more motor 
vehicles of all types than any 
other country in the world. The 
United States is second, and 
Western Germany third. A report 
issued by the National Industrial 
Conference Board lists Australia, 
New Zealand, and Sweden as 
Britain’s principal customers. 

The output of cars in Western 
Europe has risen by 211 per cent 
since 1948, while that of the 
United States has risen by 25 per 
cent in the same period. 

--- 

Russia buys British 
trawlers 

Russia has ordered a fleet of 20 
trawlers from a British shipbuild¬ 
ing firm, and the first of (hem was 
launched the other day. 

It is 190 feet long with a total 
displacement of 1300 tons, and is 
the biggest ever built in an East 
Coast yard. The hull is specially 
strengthened against the ice of 
Arctic waters. 


“It’s not only coming in faster 
but the pool is nearly overflowing. 
The water’s rising! Look, Keith.” 

Keith looked at George, who 
nodded. 

“Wrap up my clothes again, 
Keith, and give me the torch. I’ll 
go down the tunnel first and see 
if everything is O.K.” 

He tore off his sweater and 
shorts, tossed them to Keith, and 
with the torch held in front of 
him crawled into the tunnel 
against the run of the stream. 

The girls backed into the 
shadows and Sally was wrapping 
up the clothes, as quickly as she 
could, when a startled exclamation 
from Keith made her look up. 
When she looked over towards 
the tunnel she saw to her horror 
that somebody was coming out 
backwards. 

It was George. His face, when 
he turned, was white with strain. 

“There’s someone in the outer 
cave,” he whispered. “I can hear 
their voices. What shall wc do?” 

“I don’t care who’s there,” Paul 
shouted. “The water's over the 
edge now and running back into 
the cave. This place will fill up 
soon. We've got to cet out 
quickly!’.’ 

To be continued 
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Two More Successes by 

MARY ELWYN 

PATCHETT 

author of 

AJAX THE WARRIOR 
TAM THE UNTAMED 
EVENING STAR 
YOUR CALL, MISS GAYNOR • 

and now 

TREASURE OF THE REEF' 

The heroine of Ajax the Warrior and Tam the 
Untamed goes with her dogs to stay with a friend 
on the Great Barrier Reef. An enthralling story 
with excitement and humour all the way. 
Illustrated 7s. 6d. net 

UNDERSEA 
TREASURE HUNTERS 

The Brevitt family go for a holiday to the Barrier 
Reef and find high adventure looking for treasure 
trove with aqualung equipment. The first of a 
new series about the Brevitts. 

I Hint rated 7s. 6d. net 
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%m HANDWICH 
needs Mustard 


As you were! Read that as 
Ham Sandwich needs Mustard ” 
and you’ve got something GRAND. 
All cold snacks—sausages, pies, brawn— 
are nicer with mustard — Colman’s of 
course. Practise this password at meal¬ 
times. Say “Mass the Pustard, please 


ffck-oit 



THE FOOTBALL BOOT 
THAT SCORES EVERY TIME 
Available with replaceable screw-in studs 
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The Bran Tib 


LAUGH LINE 

JJistory master: “Can any boy 
tell me where Nelson was 
killed?” 

Bright pupil: “Yes, sir, on page 
56.” 

SPOT THE . . . 

oyster catcher as he runs on 
long pink legs over the rocks, 
seeking sand-worms and shellfish. 
About 16| inches long, he is 
among the 
most hand¬ 
some of our 
waders. H c 
has glossy 
black and 
white 
plumage and a long, reddish- 
orange bill. 

His nest is usually on shingle 
or rocks. A poor affair, it is made 
of grass, weeds, and shells, which 
are sometimes those of oysters. 

The oyster catcher lays three or 
.four pear-shaped eggs, yellowish 
in colour and blotched with dark 
brown. 

Despite its name the oyster 
catcher does not catch oysters but 
it does eat a lot of cockles and 
mussels. 

RICH 

'J’eacher: “Now, Johnson, if you 
had four pounds and multi¬ 
plied it by five what would you 
get?" 

Johnson: “A bicycle, sir.” 

FIRST AND LAST 

The first and last letters of the 
answers to the following clues, if 
read downwards, will give the 
names of two birds. 

European sea 
Bone in the forearm 
Lion’s home 
Festival 
Lazy person 
Startle 

Answer in column 5 

BEDTIME TALE 


MYSTERY MOUNTAINS 

In the following sentences the 
names of two mountains and two 
mountain ranges are hidden. Can 
you spot them? 

gwiMMERS now do not wear 
heavy costumes. 

The African destroyed his idols. 
What if it should happen nine- 
successive times? 

Will York rob Lancaster of 
victory? 

' Answer in column 5 

FUN OF THE FAIR 
Qn the big green field at the 
edge of the town, 

The Fair’s in full swing, come 
down, come down! 

There’s a stall with gingerbread 
pigs to eat. 

Lumps of candyfloss, sticky and 
sweet. 

There’s hoop-la, darts, and coco¬ 
nut shies— 

Everyone hopes to pick up a 
prize. 

To ride on the Whip, strong 
nerves you need, 

For you whirl around at astonish¬ 
ing speed. 

There are swingboats, round¬ 
abouts—in you climb— 

And lots of sideshows at three¬ 
pence a time. 

While the happy throngs stroll 
round and stare 

At the fun and the frolics which 
fill the Fair. 


RUDE AWAKENING FOR JACKO AND CHIMP 



The night promised to be hot and sultry, so Jacko and Chimp decided to 
sleep in the garden. “ What about spiders and beetles crawling on to the 
bed ? ” someone asked. “ We’ll soon get over that,” said the chums, and 
they- did. They slung their bed from the bough of an apple tree and soon were 
gently rocking to sleep—but not gently enough, for they shook the apples 
down. .“ I suppose,” eried Jacko; “ that these are some of the things that 
* go bump in the night,” 


TOWN AND SCJIOOL 
(Ian you make another word out 
of each of the following 
words by re-arranging the letters? 
If you do it correctly, the first 
letters of the new words will spell 
the name of a town and of a 
famous school. 

LAMED, DREAM, CHURL, 
STOVE, LEASE. TRACE. 

RUNES. Answer in column s 

WHAT THE COWBOY LIKES 

Can you you complete the words in the upper three rows with the loose 
letters a! the bottom so that they all mean something to do with 
cowboys. . Ans nv?r in column 5 



ALL THEIR WISHES COME TRUE 


Angela's Daddy had a farm in 
Africa. It was a bad season 
and there had not been enough 
rain to make the crops grow. 

“I shall have to sell the farm if 
it doesn’t rain soon because we’ 
shall be ruined,” he said as they 
looked at the cloudless sky. 
Angela loved the farm where the 
African boys sang as they worked 
in the fields. 

“Come and see the New 
Moon,” called Mummy one even¬ 
ing. 

' “ Perhaps we shall get a change 
of weather now,” said Daddy as 
he and Angela ran to see the thin 
gold' crescent. 

“Tufn your money over and 
make a wish, but keep it a secret 
or it might not come true,” 
warned Mummy. 

“Can I turn my money-box?” 
asked Angela. “It’s got pennies in 
it.” Mummy thought that would 
do very well. 


“I’ll wish for lots of money.” 
thought Angela, “and then I can 
buy a Walkie Talkie Doll!” But 
when she came back to the 
veranda she saw Daddy's worried 
face, and a tear trickled down her 
cheek as she made her wish. 
What did she wish for? 

A rumbling sound woke her in 
the night. “That’s thunder.” she 
thought. “Perhaps my wish will 
come true and it will rain.” And 
she fell asleep again. The next 
morning there were puddles on 
the ground and the grass was wet. 

Daddy was cheerful again be¬ 
cause his crops were saved. 

Mummy said: “My wish to the 
Moon must have come true.” 

“Ours, too,” laughed Daddy 
and Angela. 

When the crops were sold they 
fetched a lot of money and 
Daddy gave Angela a lovely doll. 
Wasn’t it lucky that she was so 
unselfish? 


NOT WHAT HE EXPECTED 
Little John seemed most dis¬ 
appointed with . the new 
cream-coloured car father had 
brought home. 

“It is not what he expected,” 
explained mother. '“I told him 
you were bringing home a nice 
cream car and he’s been expecting 
an ice-cream car.” 

STRIKING MUSIC 



Foil a soft and thrilling tone 

There’s nothing like a xylophone. 
You ought to hear these flamingoes 
Giving one of their special shows. 
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NOT THE RULE 
The teacher asked the class to 
give an example of a biped, 
bearing in mind that a. biped is 
anything that travels on two feet. 

There was silence for a moment 
or two. Then one bright boy 
suggested: “At pair of shoes. 
Miss.” 1 

GETTING THEIR GOAT 

JN the grounds of a castle at 
Coate, 

Dwell a handsome but fierce 
billy-goat. 

For much of the day 
He kept callers at bay 
By butting them into the moat. 


GET THE BIRDS 

The names of six birds are 
missing from these quotations. 
What are they ? 

1. “Alone and warming his five 
wits 

The white-- in the belfry sits.” 

2. “And now with treble soft 

The - whistles from a garden 

croft.” 

3. “That’s the wise-. he sings 

each song twice over.” 

4. “Hark, hark! the - at 

Heaven’s gate sings” 

5. “O-! shall I call thee bird. 

Or but a wandering voice?” 

fi. “All along the backwater. 
Through the rushes tall, 

-- are a-dabbling, 

Up tails all!” Answerbelow 

NO CONQUEST 
Cjie: “What happened to that 
story you wrote about Man's 
Conquest of Space?” 

He: “Oh, the editor sent it 
back—lack of space.” 

STAMP ALBUM ANSWER 
Persia 

ANSWER TO WORD QUIZ 

la, 2 b, \ 3 a. 4 c, 5 a 

BRAN TUB ANSWERS 

Mystrry mountains. Snowdon, Andes, Pennine, 
Blanc 

What the cowboy I kes. Ranch, lasso, rodeo, 
horse, steer, ran30 

Town and school. Medal, armed, lurch, votC3- 
easel, react, nurse—Malvern 
Get the birds. LAST "V9 ELK’S AISS 'X'ER 

Owl, red-breast, 
thrush, lark, cuckoo, 
durks 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS 


FREE 

SIXTEEN PAGE GUIDE 

and 

FREE 

ATTAINMENT TESTING 

for the above EXAMINA¬ 
TIONS for Children from 
8 to 11 years of age. 
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ENTRANCE 

EXAMINATIONS 




OUR COURSES are based upon the results of these tests 
and are INDIVIDUALLY arranged. NO text-books are 
required, as the Courses consist of complete lessons 
which are returned fully marked with comments by 
the Subject Tutors. Single subjects may be taken. 

WRITE, STATING AGE OF CHILD, to: 

The Registrar, 

MERGER'S CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 

(Dept. Cl3) 

69 Wimpole Street, London, W.l 













































































